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“Lea Compound and Learok 
are now used in the burring 
and polishing of many types 
of metals used in this com- 
pany’s Camden, N. J. plant. 
the chief one being alumi- Va 


num.” 
EAST ENGINEERING And there's more to it than the quality compositions referred, to 
LIBRARY in the report. There’s a technical service ready at all times—as 


it was for RCA-VICTOR—to help those in charge of burring and 
polishing get the best results at lowest cost. There's a “know- 
how” which has been developed over a period of many years 
of service to industry. 


If you have a burring problem ...a polishing problem .. . 
or a buffing problem—why not call on LEA? 


THE LEA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WATERBURY 86, CONN. 


Burring, Buffing and Polishing . . . Manufacturers and Specialists in 
the Development of Production Methods and Compositions 
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Our Spot welding results are 
consistently Satisfactory since 

BA we installed Clepo Tetra-Dip which } 
we Standardized on after making 
Extensive tests. 


We certainly will never go 
hack to the high cost of 
Riveting Aluminum again. 
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to maintain 
accuracy 


HARD CHROMIUM 


| to prevent 
corrosion 


to reclaim 
worn parts 


YOU cau use! 


to resist 
heat 


to reduce 
wear 


THE WAR CONTRIBUTIONS of chromium plating—how it saved the 
day for many a vital project—will not be filed away in military 
archives. Why? Because every property, every advantage, every tech- to elimin ate 
P nique has its counterpart in industrial and commercial applications. a 

seizing 

4 The significant point is that electrodeposited chromium offers you 

a proven means of saving time and materials, of stepping up pro- 
duction, of improving the performance of a product. This is the 
result of an unusual combination of properties that can be obtained 
in a chromium plated surface, including — extreme hardness, re- 
sistance to wear, abrasion, heat and corrosion, and a very low 
= coefficient of friction. 


to salvage 
off-size parts 


Remember, United Chromium has “lived” with chromium plating 
for years. Moreover, we have engineered it into a tremendous 
variety of successful applications, complete information on which 
is available both to our present licensees and to interested manu- 
facturers. As a first step toward determining the applicability of pore 
Hard Chromium Plating in connection with your work, write to ee ok aa 


our nearest office, briefly outlining your probiem. 


INCORPORATED 


to increase 
life 


OTHER U.C. PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES TO SERVE YOU 


srUNICHROME ALKALINE COPPER for smooth lus- 
trous copper plating in a non-cyanide bath. 


vUNICHROME STRIP for speedy removal of cop- 


per, chromium, zinc, etc. 
vrUNICHROME RACK COATINGS 


YrANOZINC salts for anodic treatment of zinc giv- 
ing greatly increased corrosion-resistance. 


vrUNICHROME DIP for increased corrosion resist- 
ance of zinc and cadmium—without electric 
current. 


Trade Mark U.S. Pat. Off. 


vUNICHROME STOP-OFF LACQUERS AND 
COMPOUNDS 


vrUNICHROME Clear and Pigmented LACQUERS 


YrUCILON corrosion-resistant coatings for pro- 
‘ecting surfaces against acids, alkalies, water, 
gasoline and various corrosive chemicals. 


METAL FINIS 


51 East 42nd Str 


_ New York 17, N. 


HING. July. 1949 


| 
| 
Let UNITED CHROMIUM Help You Get } 
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CONCLUDED 
BRANCH DELEGATES 


DAY SESSION RESULT 


HELD; VOTE WAS 
TTSBURGH AGAIN 


| “The activities of the A.E.S. have been completed for another 
~ year. There is certainly no monotony in the way in which the 
Society must operate to serve its members to greatest advantage. 
That is, the past year has again brought us new problems and 
situations. The operation of the A.E.S. during wartime is some- 
thing like many businesses in that it must be flexible and fluid to 
meet requirements. One example of this is the fact that we are 
here attending only a business meeting without our regular 
Educational Sessions”: thus started the Annual Report of 
Supreme President Maurice R. Caldwell as he opened the 1945 
Annual Business Meeting of the A.E.S.—a complete report of 
which appears on the following pages. To the left is shown a 
Pittsburgh view featuring the William Penn Hotel, meeting 
place; next Mr. Caldwell, now past Supreme President; and on 
the right, W. L. Pinner, newly elected Supreme President. 
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H-VW-M OFFICIAL CONVENTION NEWS 


AJ g Wey 


Monday, 


PITTSBURGH BUSINESS MEETING A SUCCESS 


AMENDMENTS PASSED — OFFICERS ELECTED 


The Annual Business Meeting got off to an early start and lasted 
most of the day. Considerable progress was made on a variety of 
subjects, which will be reported later from Society headquarters. 

Since this was the first time in 32 years that no Convention was 
held, the atmosphere was one of business rather than pleasure. 

The opening addresses were well received and gave an outline of 
the Society’s condition and the plans for future progress. Two high- 
lights were the voting on amendments and election of officers. 

The Montreal amendments, tabled last year, were rejected and the 


Newark Amendments substituted. 


bership is definitely changed. 


The following officers were 
elected and properly inducted: 
W. L. Pinner, Supreme President; 
Frank K. Savage, Supreme Ist 
Vice-President; Ray O’Connor, 
Supreme 2nd Vice-President; and 
K. M. Huston, Supreme 3rd Vice- 
President. 

Aside from all the Executive 
Committee, consisting of Officers 
and the Past President, the 
Branches represented and their 
official delegates were: Bridge- 
port, Raymond J. O’Connor; Bos- 
ton, Robert Magnuson; Buffalo, 
William Hart; Chicago, 
Savage; Cleveland, 


Neill; Dayton, Walter Moline; 
Detroit, W. L. Pinner; Grand 
Rapids, Maurice R. Caldwell; In- 
dianapolis, Anthony J. Fritz; Mon- 
treal, John Feeley; Newark, 
George Wagner; New Haven, 
Walter Lynch; New York, Martin 


J. Maher, Jr.; Philadelphia, Jo- | 


seph Underwood; Pittsburgh, 
Frank R. Keller; Providence-At- 
tleboro, Charles C. Chace; Roches- 
ter, Robert Burnett; Rockford, J. 
Walter Eaton; Syracuse, Neil C. 
Maffei; and Waterbury, Anthony 
J. Maz. 

Those Branches specifying 
proxies were Hartford Branch to 
Newark; Jackson-Lansing Branch 
to Grand Rapids; Los Angeles 
Branch to Chicago; Toledo Branch 
to Detroit; and Twin City Branch 
to Waterbury. 


OUR DAILY POME 


‘Though A.E.S. Conventions are 
Called off ‘till war is won, 

And platers cannot travellers be 
To have their annual fun: — 


Yet plating output stays at “tops” 

Across the country’s map; 

It’s helped to lick the Nazi 
horde— 

‘Twill help to lick the Jap! 


Since no group picture of the Pittsburgh Branch General Convention Committee was taken, various committee chairmen whi 
1945 meeting are shown above. From left to right: R. A. Dimon, Educational; J. L. Wray, Hotel; W. J. Hennessy, Publici 
Entertainment and Banquet; L. J. Schmitt, Registration; R. D. Hummel, Transportation; W. S. McKeon, Exhibits; a: 
Secretary-Treasurer. Due to recent illness of S. S. Johnston, General Chairman, his picture could not be furnished. Mrs. Dim 


Frank | 
Ralph A.|! 
Schaefer; Columbus, William J. | 


Thus the existing status of mem- 


Frank Savage, C. G. Conn Com- 
pany, Elkhart, former 2nd Vice- 
President and newly elected 
Supreme Ist Vice-President. 


GARTLAND MADE 
HONORARY MEMBER 
| 


| Sylvester J. Gartland of the 
| Rochester Branch was voted an 
Honorary Member of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting. 


Mr. Gartland is a past Supreme 
President and has been closely as- 
sociated with electroplating for 
many years. He started as a pol- 
isher in a plating shop before the 
turn of the century and worked 
his way up through practically all 
branches of the industry. He is 
now a Consulting Plater asso- 
ciated with the Rochester Prod- 
ucts Division of General Motors 
Corporation. 


NEWS NOTES 


John J. Pittman, Chief Chem- | 


ist, Hawk-Eye Works of Eastman, 
Rochester, is getting to be quite a 
| numismatist — coin collector to 
you. We are still waiting to hear 
a story about it in which John is 
“done in” by some more astute 
numismatist. Somehow, he always 
gets the better of the deal. Chem- 
ist Joe Hull and Plating Foreman 
Bob McGrail, also at Eastman, 
will attest to that—from the stories 
if not from actual experience. 


“Kenny” C. Bulkley, V.P. and 
“Bev” Eyre, Chemist, from Amer- 
ican Sanitary Mfg. Co., Abingdon, 
Ill., had figured on attending the 
Convention. If anyone desires 
more knowledge on the subject of 
contract bridge (and who that 
plays doesn’t?) let him apply to 
Bev Eyre. He’s in a class with Ely 
Culbertson himself. 


Dwight Overcash and his asso- 
ciates at the Brown-Lipe-Chapin 
Division of General Motors, Syra- 
cuse, are working hard these days 
on readying for bright work on 
the 46 G.M. cars. That means for 
sure that said bright work will be 
better than ever. 


| We believe that Harry W. 

Sievering holds a record for the 
| largest fish in the plating indus- 
|try—A 680 Ib. Tuna, landed in 
|45 minutes, caught off Nova 
| Scotia. Mrs. Phillip Sievering Jr., 
much to the embarrassment of her 
husband, who was fishing from 
the same boat, received a gold 
button for the largest sailfish 
| caught in a fishing tournament off 
Florida. This is also a record for 
feminine sex. 


Jack Bunch’s talk to the De- 
|troit Branch of the A.E.S. in 
| April on the subject of “Plating 
| Racks” was given before one of 
| the largest attendances ever held. 
| His talk was in line with the 
| Foremanship Training Book that 
| he has recently compiled and was 
_extremely well received. 


| Paul Swartz would tell you that 
| big things have happened since 
| the A.E.S. Sessions last year in 
| Cleveland. He might even say 
that the biggest and best is the 
new male addition to his family. 
Paul has been a big factor in re- 
conversion as Chief Metallurgist 
of L. C. Smith & Corona Type- 
| writers, Syracuse. 


Committee is shown elsewhere in this issue. 


Ray O'Connor, Contract 
Company, Bridgeport, forme 
Vice-President and newly ¢lg 
Supreme 2nd Vice-President 


ABOUT NEWS.MAKi 


It is a long way from J, 
town to Rochester, but Si 
Johnson somehow makes it fr 
Rochester Branch AES. 
ings. The good old days will 
be back when Siebert holds! 
again as host at a Jame 
A.E.S. picnic, where the chid 
bones, clam shells and com 
used to pile high, and butte 
something to put on everyti 


J. L. Kremer from Im 
Brass Mfg. Co. had planned? 
at Pittsburgh. We wonder wie 
Mr. and Mrs. Kremer still ren 
ber the.whales they saw 
close to the beach in Asbury? 
at that A.E.S. Convention’ 


Walter Lockerbie from As 
can Phenolic Corp., Chicag 
cently told our reporter thé 
was expecting to start wo! 
with his brother, John, at St 
ard Plating in Goshen, Ind 
are sorry to see him leave Ch 
Ernie Stenberg wil! replace 


Lee J. Evans of Sanders ? 
ing and his son Jake from b 
neering Laboratories, Inc. 
Oklahoma, were lo: for" 
to the 1945 Convention. As 
course their wives. This fathe'! 
son team is the hardest wor 
one we have ever seen. 
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H-VW-M OFFICIAL CONVENTION NEWS 


AM IS NEW 
SECRETARY 


FFICES TO 
‘OWN, PA. 


neth Graham of 
ley & Associates, 
1, Pa., has been se- 
itive Secretary and 
ger of the Society. 
e offices are being 
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enkint 
as Ext 


ess Ma 


execul 


GAVELS TO OFFICERS 
FROM FRANK SAVAGE 


One of the interludes greatly 


‘appreciated during the Annual 


Business Meeting occurred when 
Frank Savage of Conn Instrument 
Company, Elkhart, requested the 
privileges of the floor to present 
two handsome gavels to officers. 
The first went to Supreme 


| President Maurice R. Caldwell, 


i to offices adjoining those of | Doehler 


Jarvis Corporation, 
Grand Rapids, as a memento of 


| his successful term. The second 


raham's company and the | 
S, Review” and other publi- 
s will be handled from this | 


ocation 
e Box 168, No. 471 York 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
Graham's background and 
is already well-known 
ost members, but a_ brief 
he may bring some of the 


Tract Ply 
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ewly ele 
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| butter 

every 
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der whe Kenneth Graham, new Ex- 
still rem re Secretary and Business 
anager of the Society. 
\sbury 

tion fer members up-to-date. Dr. 
fham attended the University 
ole ennsylvania and Columbia 
ersity; he was then connected 
ter Scoville Manufacturing Co., 
rt Wile Hartford - Sterling Co.; he 
te returned to University work 
fy period; went with Hanson- 
ve a Winkle-Munning Company in 
eplace merch work; later took charge of 
anders 2A ical Engineering at the Uni- 
from E y of Pennsylvania; and in 


devoted his full time to con- 
g work 
traham 


1942 


Inc., 
ng [or 
on, An 
father’ 
st work 


perating as Kenneth 
and Associates. In 
Dr. Graham joined 
eWar Production Board as a 
_ electro-plating, and 
gene of the following year took 
conhcuential project for the 
as ector of Research 
Devel. nt. In September, 
b With completion of his 
al w issignments, Dr. 
lam fo | Graham, Crowley 
Bociat c., consulting elec- 
lemis' i engineers. 

sociat 
will | 
have 
and pr 
R 
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C. Pinkerton, who 
of the advertis- 
make-up of the 


iblishing and ad- 


nal Nickel Com- 


The official address | 


went to newly elected Supreme 
President Walter L. Pinner, Gen- 
eral Spring Bumper Division of 


| Houdaille Hershey Corporation, 


the new assign- | 


Mr. Pinkerton | 


ience with the | 
shing Company | 


Detroit, to be used to carry on an- 
other successful term during the 
coming year. 

These two gavels were each 
marked with an engraved plate, 
and, although Frank Savage stated 
that he had found it difficult to 
obtain the second-grade yellow 
pine necessary, they were actual- 
ly made of polished Grenadilla 
wood which is a_semi-tropical 
growth from Mozambique, South 
Africa. 

Needless to say, they were both 
accepted with appropriate thanks 
and used during the meeting. 


HIGH-UP CLOSE-UPS 


Charlie Logan, President of 
Buffalo’s A.E.S. Branch, also Pres- 
ident of the Logan Platers, Inc., 
and man with “Other Titles Too 
Numerous to Mention” was fa- 
vored last month with army fur- 
lough visit from son John. Both 
are looking forward to the time it 
is all over and Harry, Senior 
Logan’s other son, joins them in 
their promising postwar ventures. 


C. W. Carter from Automatic 
Electric Co., in Chicago, who still 
runs around in single blessedness 
would have been on hand had the 
A.E.S. met. Yes, this handsome 
bachelor is the efficient Librarian 
of our Chicago A.E.S. Branch. 


Warren Remington of A.C. 
Spark Plug is extremely busy and 
awaiting final plans for postwar 
automobile production. 


RANDOM JOTTINGS 


Joe Ruff, Foreman of Finishing 
at Trico Products Company, Buf- 
falo, and long term Past-President 
of Buffalo’s A.E.S. branch, is re- 
covering nicely from an ankle in- 
fection that had him in limited 
circulation for months. Joe’s many 
well wishers are glad to see him 
back on his feet—both of them. 


M. E. Kilroy severed Detroit 
connections a few months back 
and brought his years of experi- 
ence in metal finishing to the Day- 
strom Division, American Type 
Founders, Inc., Olean, N. Y. We 
have it that Gene is doing a fine 
job there as Chief Metallurgist. 


Some of those who planned to | 


attend the A.E.S. Convention had 
it been held this year are: Harry 
S. Sandberg and Oscar Weick- 
mann from Great Lakes Plating 
& Japanning Co., Chicago; Ed 
Smith, Joe Claffey, Robert 
Nicholson, and wives from the 
Mercil plants, Chicago; George 
Westerberg from Mechanical 


Plating, Chicago; Otto W. Waar- | 


ick and Marion Longfield from 
Pheoll Mfg. Co., Chicago—and of 
course their wives and Miss Ab- 
bott, their traveling companion; 


ONLY TWO AWARDS 
GIVEN THIS YEAR 


Due to the fact that the Con- 
vention was cancelled at such an 
early date, too few papers were re- 
ceived to present the usual Awards 
annually designated at previous 
meetings. 

It was also decided by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee that “Pro- 
ceedings” would not be published 
this year but that the technical 
papers received may be sent by 
the writers to any of the maga- 
zines covering the field for later 
publication in their pages. How- 
ever, the Research Committee will 
publish its annual report and send 
it to all members and contributors. 
| The two Awards presented at 
| the Business Meeting were: the 
$50.00 prize for the best article in 
the “Monthly Review” which went 
to W. L. Pinner and R. B. Kinna- 
man for a paper entitled “High 
Speed Nickel Plating’; and the 
A.E.S. Gold Medal to D. G. 
Foulke for a series of articles en- 
ititled “Colorimetric Methods as 
Applied to the Analysis of Elec- 
|troplating Baths.’ Honorable 
| Mention went to B. F. Lewis for 
|a paper entitled “Adhesion of 
| Electrodeposits”. 


O. T. Towner from J. P. Seeburg | 


Corp., Chicago; Harvey Shaw and 
his wife from Coleman Lamp Co., 
Wichita, Kansas; W. A. Hartman 


and Cecil Thompson from Beech | 


Aircraft, Wichita; Claude Heil 
and his wife from Western Plat- 
ing, Wichita. 


Dave X. Clarin of the Fellow- 
ship Club, better known as “Aunt 
Ella,” helped keep up the hospi- 
tality of the Club during this “off” 
year by inviting delegates and 
their friends to his “Fellowship 
Room.” Those who dropped in 
were warmly welcomed and 
greatly enjoyed Dave's usual line 
of good stories. 


Leonard Weeg, formerly con- 
nected with American Nickeloid 
of Peru, Illinois and now with 
C. G. Conn, Ltd., of Elkhart, In- 


diana, was recently promoted to | 


the position of Chief Chemist. 


Numaer atrenoing 
CHECKED TO 
STRICTLY MEET 


0.0.7. RULING / 


MRETING 


A FEW ADDITIONAL PLATERS WHO 
WERE * ON OTHER ESSENTIAL BUS- 
INESS “(?) GOT AROUND THE HOTEL / 


THE WAR CONVENTIONS 
COMITYEE OF THE 


0.D.T. sain NO/ 


{ THE BUSINESS MEETING 
4 GOT RIGHT DOWN TOA 
ONE-DAY SESSION OF HARD 
WORK... INFORMALITY AND 
SHIRT-SLEEVES WERE IN 
ORDER / 


THOSE AT ROME 

INGLY LOOKEO 

| pare ano wished 
| THE 33 "HAD BEEN 


B. F. Partlett, Jr., 

manager of Hanson-Van Winkle- 

| Munning Company, who attended 
the Annual Business Meeting. 


Pittsburgh 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Chief Metallurgist Irv Psyck, 
| Metallurgist Hank Holbert and 
| Plating Foreman George Skinner 
|of the Easy Washing Machine 
| Corporation, Syracuse, could well 
| collaborate on a book on how to 
plate fuzes the Easy Way, holes 
and all. Reconversion will be 
| taken right in stride by that trio. 
| Every time we see a Hickok 
| belt buckle we think of what the 
sad plight of the nation’s “trou- 
| sered” would be if men like Elmer 
Nil, who is in charge of Hickok’s 
| plating and polishing at Roch- 
ester, did not somehow keep ’em 
coming. Elmer feels good these 
days about the whole thing, now 
that the metals outlook is brighter. 


Bob Olson of Ternstedt Mfg. 
Company can sure stay calm and 
serene while going through the 
process of reconversion to postwar 
automobiles. 


| 

| | 4 
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Monday, une 18) 


1945 COMMITTEES 
COMPLETED PLANS 


Although the Office of Defense 
Transportation cancelled the 33rd 
Annual Convention of the A.E.S. 
due to its necessary war-time 
policy of keeping travel to a mini- 
mum, yet the Pittsburgh Branch 
Committees had already started 


functioning and had completed | 


considerable “leg work” to round 
out advance plans for the meeting. 

Certainly, the 1945 Pittsburgh 
Convention Committee deserves 
praise for its advance work and 
the entire membership joins in 
hoping that these preliminary ar- 
rangements will ease the Commit- 
tee’s job next year. 

As usual, the principle praise 
goes to the Committee Chairmen 

since they are the ones who bear 
the brunt of the work and carry 
the chief responsibility. At the 
head of this list comes S. S. Johns- 
ton, General Chairman. Then fol- 
lows: R. A. Dimon, Educational 
Chairman; J. L. Wray, Hotel 
Reservations Chairman; Leo J. 
Schmitt, Registration Chairman; 


Mrs. R. A. Dimon who was Chair- 
woman of the Ladies’ Committee 
of Pittsburgh Branch General 
Committee for the postponed 
1945 convention. 


W. J. Hennessy, Publicity Chair- 
man; H. F. Saylor, Entertainment 
and Banquet Chairman; R. O. 


Hummel, Transportation Chair- 
man; Wilfred S. McKeon, Ex- 
hibits Chairman; F. R. Keller, 


Secretary and Treasurer of the 
General Convention Committee; 
and last but not least, Mrs. R. A. 
Dimon, Chairwoman of the 
Ladies’ Committee. 


WEATHER REPORT 


How was it where you were on 
the 18th? If bad, you probably 
hoped it was the same for the 
lucky few at Pittsburgh. If good, 
you probably hoped it was just 
the opposite there. So, have it 
your own way. We won't tell 
whether the business meeting 
delegates sweltered or froze. But 
we predict fine weather for the 
next A.E.S. Convention! 


RADIO FLASHES 


Robert E. “Bob” Flint left 
Kodak Park last year to take over 
the Plating and Polishing Depart- 
ments of the Ritter Manufactur- 
ing Company, Rochester. The 
next time you are sitting in a 
dentist chair, look around and you 
will see some of Bob’s fine finish- 
ing on the equipment. 


Bill McKeon, Plating Super- 
visor of Reo Motors, Inc., had his 
son Joe home on leave recently 
from his aircraft carrier after a 
course of 16,000 miles and many 
battles. His other son, Bill, is still 
in the Pacific on an LCI boat. 


We were extremely sorry to 
hear of the loss of Mr. Clifford 
Rhead’s son who was killed on 
Iwo Jima. Mr. Rhead is superin- 
tendent of plating at the Michi- 
gan Die Casting Company. 


“Kenny” Robins from G. S. 
Robins, St. Louis, had lined up his 
usual delegation for the trip to 
Pittsburgh. His group consisted of 
C. T. McGinley of Wagner Elec- 
tric Co.; John Vogt of Knapp- 
Monarch; E. A. Rothman of City 
Plating & Mfg. Co.; Larry Lop- 
tien of Lincoln Engineering; Mr. 
Musick of his own shop; Bruce 
Roberts of Emerson Electric; 
George Reuter of Amertorp Corp. 
and others. 


Had the Pittsburgh A.E.S. Con- 
vention met, everyone would have 
missed the presence of Frank 
Hanlon from Chicago City Plat- 
ing. Frank passed away in the lat- 
ter part of March quite suddenly. 


He had been active in the A.E.S. | 


since its start. His brother, Jim, 
equally as widely known, now car- 
ries on alone. We wish him good 
fortune and we all extend our 
deepest sympathy to his family. 


We hope that Ham Allen, Ed 
Jones, Dan Gray and Lou Jones 
will favor us next Xmas with an- 
other card like the one they sent 
out last year from Oneida’s Limit- 
ed’s Works Laboratory. Maybe 
this time they will show us how 


cigarettes are made, since what | 


they seem to be making in 1944 
can now be bought over the 
counter. 


| 


METAL INDUSTRY 
GAVE LUNCHEON 
BETWEEN SESSIONS 


After the morning sessions of 
the Business Meeting, the officers 
and delegates with their friends 
moved into an adjoining room at 
the William Penn Hotel and en- 


pany, publishers of “Metal Fin- 
ishing” and “Organic Finishing”. 


“Tom” Trumbour, 
Business Manager of that com- 


International Fellowship Club. 

There were slightly over fifty 
who attended the lunch and all 
enjoyed the splendid meal and 
the chance to get relaxed between 
meetings. At the afternoon session 
a resolution of thanks was passed 
in appreciation of this entertain- 
ment. 


RUSHES ‘BY WIRE 
Ray Goedel of the Racine 
Plating Co., Racine, Wis., is ill at 
his home in Racine. Ray is a past 
president of Branch and his many 
friends will all wish him a speedy 
recovery. 


We are glad to report that Bob 
Steuernagel of the S. K. Williams 
Co., seems to be on the uphill 
road. 


Aves EVERY MAJOR WAR in which the United States has taken part since * +] 


post-war plans and re-conversions have 


Plating, as known today, was very much in its infancy after the ending of the 


The Montreal Branch holds its | 


Silver Jubilee meeting this fall 


and wishes to celebrate its 25th | 
year by having at least one Su-| 


preme Officer present — but adds 


that all members from all other | 


Branches are also invited. 


Vincent Mattacotti, formerly 
connected with Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Company as 
service engineer and later with 
C. G. Conn, Ltd., of Elkhart, In- 


| diana as Chief Chemist, has re- 
| signed this position. On March 1, 
| 1945, he joined the firm of Mil- 
_waukee Plating Company as a 
| partner. 


War in 1865. Then followed post-war periods of the Spanish American \\ 


World War I in 1918 — with plating becoming progressively more import 


After each of these wars, plating develc 


never previously contemplated. After each of these wars, H-VW-M pa: 

post-war planning of the plating industry — foresaw new needs for p 

methods and equipment — co-operated toward better peace-time finish: 
Soon, when World War II is over, plating will be still further adv 


new, improved, tried-and-tested developments which have placed th: 


forefront in helping to win this war. 


And, again H-VW-M 1s ready to participate in post-war planning — 
ready to help the electroplating industry push ahead to newer horizons 


Manufacturers of troplating 


HANS SON-VAN WIN 


joyed a luncheon given by the | 
Metal Industry Publishing Com- | 


The host was, of course, genial | § 
General and | 


pany, and almost as well known | 
as the perpetual Secretary of the 


Ellsworth J. Candee, An 
Metal Hose Company, W zt: 
who retired as Executive 
tary after having succes 
served for several years, 


ROVING REPORTE 


Tom Trumbour, who 4 
missed a single one of the 4 
Conventions, was again on 
at the Pittsburgh Business \j 
ing, thus checking in for tl 
consecutive time. But To 
rived at the Newark railroai 
tion on Saturday night a ti 
of breath because his aut 
been broken into during th: 
afternoon, the lights left o 
| the battery was dead. 


taken place. 
ur in | R98 


»ped and expanded into new 


and pélishing equipment and su 
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PREPARATION, ELECTROPLATING, COATING 


PLATER OR FOREMAN 


Twenty-five or thirty years ago the average plater was a 
combination of artist and alchemist, who was expected to per- 
form mysterious acts with solutions of various chemicals and a 
source of low voltage direct current. Specification plating and 
analytical control were almost unheard of, solution formulas 
were secrets to be treasured and imparted only to trustworthy 
members of the plater’s circie, and conventional practice was to 
remove the identifying labels from all packages of chemicals, so 
that those unlearned in the art would not know how the solutions 
were made up and maintained. In those days the qualifications 
of a plater were ability to prepare solutions and produce finishes. 
Whether or not he could handle help was not considered of any 
importance, since he generallly worked at the tanks himself and 
production requirements were moderate at the most. 


The picture has changed since those days. Copies of Lang- 
bein are no longer kept in the safe, formulas and information 
are available for the asking and the sense of taste has been 
superseded for solution maintenance by the laboratory. Although 
a number of small plants are still doing things the old way, the 
progressive manufacturer with a modern, up-to-date plating 
department is not as interested in a plater as he is in a plating 
foreman, a man who can handle help and turn out production. 
The plater in the large plant has seen his solution control taken 
over by the plant laboratory and his deposit control taken over by 
the engineering or inspection department. His most important 
duty, however, the supervision of the plating room and its crew, 
cannot be handled by another department. 


The obvious conclusion, therefore, is that a plater is not an | 
important cog in the production machine but that a foreman is | 
a necessity and this is confirmed by the operation of many large 
plating departments in war plants under the supervision of men 
who had practically no previous plating experience. The post- 
war competition for jobs in the plating industry should be an 
incentive to study the subject of foremanship, since ability to 
handle men will undoubtedly be as much of an asset as technical | 
knowledge, if not more. | 


No 
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One Day Meeting Held by A. E. S. Delegates 
at Pittsburgh, June 18th 


UE to travel restrictions the Annual Con- 
ference of the American Electroplaters’ 
Society was postponed indefinitely, but the 
delegates held a one day meeting at Pitts- 
burg and elected officers for the comftng 
year and appointed a new Executive Sec- 
retary and Business Manager. 
Preprints of the papers which were to be 
Annual Conference 
will be forwarded to all members of the 


presented at the 33rd 


Walter L. Pinner 
Supreme President 


Kenneth M. Huston 
Supreme Third Vice President 


Society and will then be published together 
with written discussion in the bound volume 
of the annual proceedings of the Society. 


Election of Officers 


Walter L. Pinner of Houdaille-Hershey 
Co., Detroit, Mich., was elected Supreme 
President; Frank Savage of Conn Instru- 
ment Co., Elkhart, Ind., was elected First 


Frank Savage 
Supreme First Vice President 


Dr. A. Kenneth Graham 
Executive Secretary and Business Manager 


METAL FINISHING, 


Vice-President; Ray O'Connor Cony, 
Plating Co., Stratford, Conn., was 
Second Vice-President; Kenneth Hyp 


of Western Electric Co., Inc.. was ¢lecs, 
Kenneth 


Third Vice-President; Dr. 4. 
Graham of Graham, Crowley and Associa, 
Jenkintown, Pa., was appointed Execyj 
Secretary and Business Manager, 
Graham will also be the new editor » 


publisher of the Monthly Review. 


Ray O'Connor 
Supreme Second Vice President 


Maurice R. Caldwe! 
Past Supreme Preside ' 
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HUMAN ENGINEERING 


\ SPITE of the many years I have been 
upon to speak in public have 
never been able to overcome the tendency of 
my knees to shake. They are doing it now, 
.. [face a group who are outstanding leaders 
‘yan industrial field of which I know prac- 


tically nothing. 


\lthough I have been on the receiving end 
{ the plating industry as an engineer de- 
bending wpon your knowledge and skill for 
he successful completion of my_ tasks, I 
rave never had the opportunity of getting 
nto the technical side such as you have been 
liscussing here today. I was delighted to 
ind. however, as I listened to the discussion 
hat the subject matter was not entirely over 
ny head. I found that your profession has 
nuch in common with many other depart- 
nents of industry and that your society has 
jistinguished itself on the same basis as 
ther technical societies—that being the dis- 
overy of facts with which to remove the 
Meuess, cut and try, rule of thumb procedures 
Bo costly to any activity. 


[ think you will all agree that the microm- 
ter, Johansson measuring blocks, precision 
ndicators, scleroscope, pyrometer, anemom- 
ter, voltmeter, ammeter and all the other 
metallurgical and chemical measuring de- 
ices lie at the bottom of the American 
juantity production system of manufacture 
which has lifted our nation head and shoul- 
ders above any other in standard of living 
and has recently enabled us to turn the tide 
of this horrible war. 


For seven years | measured various parts 
of cash registers which up to that time had 
heen manufactured without a blueprint in 
the plant. Models were used instead. When 
a blanking die wore out, the toolmaker would 
scribe around the model on a die blank and 
Mien drill, saw, chisel, and file to the mark. 
We had no heat-treating departments in 
those days, so after the punch and die had 
been fitted the toolmaker sent both to the 
blacksmith’s shop. Evidently our tool steel 
and heat-treating procedures were not as 
good as they are today for sometimes the die 
xpanded so when the boss was not looking 
the toolmaker employed a scientific instru- 
ment known as a ball peen hammer to peen 
put the model to fit the die. When the grain 
pf the too! steel ran the other way, the tool- 
maker mivht find it necessary to employ 
another <ciewtific instrument known as a 


bn nch vice with which to squeeze the model 
to fit the which had shrunk. From the 
lt lings and shrinkings to which 
th . vere subject over the period of 

you can see why it took in 
Medien it the Boston Branch of American 


ety Annual Meeting, March 3, 1945. 


By RALPH A. LEE 


General Motors Corporation 


some cases 314 years of apprenticeship to 
make an assembler. 

My job with my surface plate, angles, 
vernier height gauge and mikes was to 
measure these maltreated models and then 
through layout on the drafting board FBI 
the mechanism back to the original concept 
of the inventor. Through this process to- 
gether with many changes we managed to 
produce a set of prints with dimensions and 
tolerances which would permit modern quan- 
tity production 

As a result of this experience I have since 
been vitally interested in all types of pre- 
cision measuring instruments and the facts 
they produce such as you have discussed here 
today—facts with which to settle arguments 
between individuals and groups who with 
opinions instead of facts hold back progress 
in any industry. 

However, in spite of all our accurate facts 
regarding the physical or material elements 
which enter into the conduct of modern 
American industry, we are still forced to 
use the long discarded, pre-mike cut-and-try, 
personal opinion methods for dealing with 
the most important industrial elements of 
all-the human element. For, as far as I 
know, no one has yet invented a Humanom- 
eter with which to measure the human char- 
acteristics, the breadth, strength, hardness, 
elasticity, crystallization and boiling points 
of the individuals who compose our indus- 
trial organizations. 

So, without such an instrument and the 
facts they might provide, employee relations 
in industry today is far too frequently one 
constant round of argument and debate be- 
tween individuals and groups who, with few 
facts, hold conflicting opinions and_ beliefs 
as to what is right and what is wrong in the 
realm of human relations. 

With employee relations the universally 
recognized bottle neck to our future indus- 
trial progress—and the most pressing imme- 
diate problem we now have to face—it be- 
comes quite apparent that we need all of 
the unbiased and accurate facts regarding 
personal relations in industry we can pos- 
sibly get hold of. 

While it is a pity that we do not have a 
“humanometer” or a handbook of accurate 
human relations facts and formulas com- 
parable to our machinery, electrical, chemi- 
cal or other technical handbooks, I can’t*help 
but feel that there must be a few dependable 
facts scattered around in the minds of suc- 
cessful factory managers, personnel men, 
supervisors and foremen—those who have 
built our American industrial organizations 
or who now direct the efforts of the indi- 
viduals who compose them. For, in spite of 
occasional flurries of labor difficulties, any 
honest person has got to admit that most of 
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the time most of our organizations get along 
pretty well together. 

So, playing this hunch, | have started a 
fact pool into which | am asking the success- 
ful factory supervisors | meet on my travels 
to toss any leadership facts or formulas they 
feel they can spare. I am getting rather 
excited about the way my pool is filling up, 
for most of the people I solicit find, upon 
rummaging in their minds, that they are 
using far more human relations facts than 
they knew they had. 

While [ don’t want to go off half cocked, 
I am beginning to believe that we are going 
to find more real information on human 
behavior and how to get along with people 
in the minds of our practical shop people 
than is contained in all the academic text 
books put together Once these facts are 
assorted, maybe cleaned up a bit and shared 
with each other, I wouldn’t be surprised to 
find that we already have enough sound 
information to get personal relations in in- 
dustry out of the pre-mike guess-and-by-gosh 
category onto a more businesslike basis. 

The trouble with us has been that we have 
sort of taken human relations in industry 
for granted or have been so busy with organ- 
ization and problems, break 
downs, strikes and other emergencies that 
we haven’t had time to back away from it 
all long enough to take an inventory of our 
mental stock rooms. 

While I haven’t had time to even count 
the facts my fact pool already contains let 
alone evaluate or classify them, I have found 
so many exactly alike that I thought you 
might be interested in checking the more 
important of these against your own per- 
sonal experience. 


production 


So with your permission 
I would like to start off with the most com- 
mon fact in the lot: 


Fact No. 1—Everyone Is Differ- 
ent and the Only One of His Kind 


So far, I have met no one who questions 
this fact. While I have never met the indi- 
vidual members of your departments I would 
be very much surprised if it did not contain 
the following types of people: 

The Bully—-who tries to force himself inte 
a position he has not earned or is capable 
of holding. The Smoothy—-who tries to fi- 
nagle his way into the same spot. The Clown 

who insists upon attention, whether favor- 
able or not. The Smart Alec, The Bluff, Cry 
Baby, Tattle Tale, Pouter, The Trouble 
Maker, The Peace Maker, The String Saver, 
The Spendthrift, the Gambler, The Play 
Safer, Fuss Budget and Scatterbrain. Also 
the chatter box, the sphynx, itchy fingers, 
jack rabbit and snail; Prevaricators in the 
kinder sense of the word, the Thinker-U ppers 
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who rarely can lead, the Leaders who rarely 
are creative. The natural born stockkeepers 
and accountants, and, thank God, the normal 
Salt of the Earth in a majority who can 
always be depended upon to go more than 
half way in any worth-while direction. And 
all of these in various degrees and propor- 
tions producing individuals separate and dis- 
tinct from their fellows. 


With sufficient experience we are forced 
to the conclusion that we are always going 
to have these types to deal with 
different 


where we go or what we do. 


either pure, 
or in combination no matter 
Sooner or later, 
we are bound to conclude that if we, as 
leaders, are ever going to accomplish what 
we set out to do, we are going to do it with 
the people we’ve got—with all of their im- 
perfections. peculiarities and provoking traits. 


The thought occurs to me that we might 
compare the different human materials of 
which our departments and organizations 
are composed with the materials we use in 
our work. As an illustration, let us imagine 
that we have before us a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of materials. Over here is a grey 
iron casting, one of malleable beside it, a 
steel casting and forging close by, alongside 
a piece of drill rod and cold rolled. steel. 
This piece here is a copper bar and that is 
a coil of spring music wire. Then on this 
side we find a sheet of aluminum, one of 
valvanized iron, terne plate, tin plate and 
hot rolled iron. 


We know from experience that a drill 
ground to go to town in this steel casting 
would certainly play hob if turned loose on 
our brass casting If we were dumb enough 
to apply zine oxide flux to our sheet of 
aluminum and try to solder the galvanized 
iron to it, it simply would not stick. We 
know, or we couldn't hold our jobs, that each 
of these materials has definite and distinct 
characteristics and, as a result, each required 
different treatment to get results. This being 
the case, we know definitely that no general 
set of rules or scheme of processing can 
possibly work with equal effectiveness on 
this chop suey of material. 


Whether we have recognized it or not, the 
human material with which we must work 
varies in nature, use, and behavior just as 
much as our physical materials. And_ be- 
cause this is true, we cannot expect any 
general set of rules, policy or any group 
agreement, no matter how representative or 
fair it may be to prove equally effective in 
dealing with all the individuals who compose 
our departments and organizations. wouldn't 
be a bit surprised to find before we get 
through that much of our labor trouble has 
come about as a direct result of trying to 


handle 


widely differing individuals on a 


mass production basis. 

Going back to our raw stock, doesn’t it 
stand to reason that we can’t do anything 
constructive with our assortment of mate- 
rials unless we know exactly what we have 
in the assortment? Unless we take each 
piece, examine it carefully and get acquainted 
with it sufficiently to know what it really is, 
how can we possibly use it to advantage? 


By exactly the same token, we know that 
we cannot possibly use the human material 
in our organization stock unless we get ac- 
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quainted with it to a point where we know 
exactly what each type is. So it becomes 
perfectly obvious that no supervisor can lead 
the differing individuals under his direction 
unless he takes the time to get accurately 
acquainted with every one of them. There is 
nothing new in this thought in fact, it is 
elementary, and yet I am sure you will agree 
that under the press of general problems 
and our personal ambition to carry through 
the project for which we are personally re- 
sponsible we do fail to find the time it takes 
to get accurately acquainted with our people. 
All of which brings up the next fact in our 
fact pool: 


Fact No. 
W hat 


Can't 


2—Most People are 
They are Because They 
Change or Be Changed 
Much 


Let’s take brass for instance. With copper 
as a base we may add various quantities of 
tin, lead, zine and other substances and _ pro- 
duce a variety of materials ranging from soft 
yellow brass to hard red bronze. And we 
will have to admit that there is quite a differ. 
ence between brass and bronze. However, 
as great as this difference is, we know we 
wouldn’t get very far with a bronze lathe 
tool. In other words, the degree of change 
we can possibly make in copper is limited 
s» limited in faet, that copper alloys can 
only be used in certain places and for cer- 
lain purposes, no matter what we do to them 
or do with them. 

The difference between cast grey iron and 
high speed steel is great, and yet, as great 
as it is, it is limited by the basic character- 
istics of iron. No matter what you do to 
iron, you can’t make it into brass or alumi- 
num. Again, and to a marked degree, we 
have a parallel in the human materials we 
deal with. People can only change or be 
changed within the limitations of their basic 
characteristics. Yet in spite of knowing this 
to be true, | am convinced that we, pre- 
occupied with other matters, have wasted 
time, eflort and money trying the alchemist’s 
trick of making over a copper alloy indi- 
vidual to fit the specifications only an iron 
I am afraid that 
some of our employee relations difficulties 
can be traced to supervisors who approach 
their employees as though all of them could 
make themselves over into what the super- 
visor wanted them to be if they only tried. 


base personality can meet. 


It might easily be that far too much of our 
human scrap comes about through mistakes 
like these. To my way of thinking we may 
accept the fact that people of one type can 
not change much more than material of one 
type can be changed. 

When we can’t get steel we sometimes use 
When we can’t get aluminum 
sometimes brass has to be used, but the 
successful substitution of these materials de- 
pends upon an accurate knowledge of their 
characteristics and allowances made for their 
limitations. 


malteable iron. 


There have been far too many 
men broken by trying their best to be what 
they were never cut out to be, 

The next fact in order from our fact pool 
might be this: 


METAL 


, portant and tough new job. 


Fact No. 3—No One Ind: vidua) |, 
the Same All the Time 


Unless we know the condition of a giv: 
piece of steel we can’t use it effectively 
Has it been hardened? The temper dray, 
How far? Or has it been annealed? fy, 
hot was the grey iron poured? 
hard spots from being chilled? 
left in the mold to cool slowly? 
brittle from overwork? 
nealed? 


Does it have 
Or Was 
Is the brass 
Or has it been al 
In other words, what is the con) 
tion of the materials we have to deal with) 


In addition to knowing what materials y, 
have and their fundamental characteris 
we must also know what they have bea 
through or how they have been treated befiy: 
we can get the best out of them. 

A slap on the back with a “Hi, you big 
so and so” might bring a “What’s it to you? 
in the best of spirit and good will inge 
certain conditions. But the same approad 
to the same individual at another time whe 
his only child is not expected to pull throug! 
would be entirely out of order. The firs 
day back after a siege of sickness is no tiny 
to jack a fellow up. The day after a nig 
before would be a poor time to start ey 
the most capable individual on a vitally jy 


As a result of experience, we have learn 
that state of health, state of mind or stat 
of nerves resulting from financial worries 
home trouble, social problems, work pr 
lems, boss trouble, or union trouble all aff 
the behavior of the individual, regardless 
his type. So even though we do know t! 
kind of a person each of the individuals 
who work for us is, we cannot lead | 
effectively unless we know. through dai 
person-to-person contact his state of healt 
nerves and mind. I think you will all agre 
that far too frequently too many individual 
rarely meet their bosses except when tl 
work falls way below par or rises way abov 
Under these conditions it is possible for 
normal fellow to do a good job day in a 
day out with never a visit from his bos 
It would be nothing short of a miracle 
under these conditions enough contacts wou 
be made to enable such a boss to keep 
touch with the state of health, mind or | 
temper of that individual. 


Fact No. 4—Everyone 
of Being Different 


In spite of societies, associations, oft 
organizations and unions the 
epidemic that 
earth, the members of all groups are [ie 
mentally and incurably individualists at !s! 


seems to be sweepng 


It seems that no one is ever wholly: 
fortable or truly himself in the prese™ 
a group. 
group as soon as they can and never jel 
except in an effort to get what they [" 
they can’t get alone. Either that, or a4" 
resort to protect their right to and to! 
recognized as a separate and | istine! 


Most people get away from! 


vidual—the only one of their kind 
world. 

I am convinced that equal te our need 

food is our need to have the dif) rences ¥ 
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Fmploying only eighty men 
Bie day shift and forty on the night. 


vm out fellows recognized and 
ken into -onsideration by those we live 
1 work ). but primarily, by those we 
k for. if the individual fails to get 
enition at his work from his 


parale 


rsonal 

he will try to get it from someone else 
yy from ‘ls work, but get it he will, by 
ok or crook, for that is his nature. He 


imply can't help it. 

While we have barely scratched the sur- 
re of our fact pool I think you will agree 
+ the facts or near facts we have exam- 
vd, so far, might well be faced. 


Doing this, it becomes apparent that with 
| employees being different, no one ever 
» same all the time, all hard to change and 
ben only within small limits, and all of 
em requiring personal recognition to be 
.| do their best, we may safely conclude 
hat employee relations in any department 
S industrial institution can never be more 
less than the sum of the person-to-person 
utionships existing between each and every 
»plovee and the company people he deals 
ith. 


B Some time ago I had an experience which 
hove this point home to me. [I spent two 
bys working at the molder’s bench in the 
wndry of a friend back in Pennsylvania. 
his friend knew molding was my hobby and 
it | had a little grey iron cupola blast 
nace at home. When I met him occasion- 
y | had so many questions to ask about 

lding that to spare himself he finally in- 
ied me to work with him for several days. 


I'll never forget the morning I reported for 
ork. He called all the boys together and 
uroduced me, explaining that he knew 
yd be wondering what I was up to when 
hey saw me hanging around, so he thought 
ed better tell them. He said, “Doe Lee 
ld me he needed a rest and thought several 
ays at the molder’s bench would kinda’ set 
im up on his feet again. Truth of the mat- 
ris he has a litthke hobby foundry at home. 
hy in heaven’s name anyone would take 


bp molding for a hobby is beyond me, but 
{ 


did, and here he is to learn something 
bout molding. Tl try to keep him from 
nder foot as much as possible and, in re- 
urn, | would like your help in pounding a 
iitle sand sense into his head, for in spite 


” 


Df his hobby, he’s a pretty good egg. 


While this foundry had some modern con- 
tniences, several molding machines, vibra- 
rs and a motor driven riddle it was small, 
about forty on 
Mould- 
Ng was pretty much a hand job and largely 
to the skill of the individual. Each fellow 
is more or less on his own and was neither 
juried v held back by what the other 
tllow or his gang did. There was sufficient 


ely of work to provide many problems 

‘Many, in faet, the foremen spent most of 
tir in person-to-person contact with 
nen m helping them solve problems they 
ouldn’t ve alone. Even my friend, the 
y | oeeasionally roll up his sleeves 
ene ran i mold in an effort to help some- 
ugh nut to crack. 

Durir stay | don’t think there was an 
BMiployes n the bey shaking out castings 
‘ the | mself who did not manage to 
Pop at ench, kid me about killing the 
MET 
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job, pat me on the back, and without excep- 
tion show me or help me do what I was so 
1 will have to admit 
that during those two days my back com- 
plained a lot from shoveling all of that sand 
and lifting those heavy flasks, but I sure did 
learn a heap about molding and acquired 
a tremendous respect for anyone who could 
do it. 

However, the most important thing was 
how quickly I learned to know so many 
When 
1 left you would have thought I had been 
with that gang for years, for they all stopped 
work and the foreman told me my bench and 
tools would be waiting for me when I got 
back. 

On the way down to the hotel I told the 
boss he sure had one swell gang. “Oh, 
they're not so bad, Doc,” he replied, “but 
on the other hand, I don’t think they are so 
much better than the average, even though 
we are particular as to who we let in here to 
work with us. 


clumsily trying to do. 


people so well in such a short time. 


The big thing is we all know 
each other personally so we know how to 
take each other. In a little town like this 
with a group the size of ours working together 
the way we do you can hardly keep from 
pretty well acquainted. I know 
everybody in the place, most of their fami- 
lies and many of their Dads before them. 
Over half of the boys have been with me 
ten years or more. I know the shape they 
are in, how they are getting along, the trou- 


getting 


bles they are having, either at home, in town 
or with their work. You see, Doc, we all 
look at each other first as people we know, 
then as molders. And we are proud of our 
That’s why I think we have been 
able to start with a few grow 
steadily each year and keep on working, with 
labor troubles all around us. We have all 
made a littke money as we have gone along, 
even though we aren’t as scientific and efh- 
cient as we probably could be.” 


molding. 


benches, 


When I asked my friend what his employee 
relations system was he said he didn’t know 
as he used any because he took employee 
relations for granted as the natural conse- 
quence of honest people working fairly  to- 
gether at honest work. 


In looking back over the foundry I visited 
and comparing, it with our modern mass pro- 
duction setups, with their conveyors, con- 
tinuous pouring, moulding machines and 
sand chutes I couldn't help but think how 
much our shops, tools and methods of doing 
things have changed since I as a boy watched 
my granddad work at the molding trade in 
contrast with how little the people who work 
in shops have changed. 

Then these questions came to mind: 


1. Have we in our efforts to get out pro- 


duction and increase efficiency taken per- 
relations so much for granted as a 
natural by-product of working together that 
we have left them to shift for themselves? 


2. Is it possible that, without noticing or 


sonal 


intending it, the work in our modern shops 
has become so thoroughly systematized, spe- 
cialized and mistake proofed that it no longer 
requires sufficient contact between the indi- 
vidual and his boss to enable them to develop 
the close personal relationship our facts tell 
us is the only cure for group relations dif- 
ficulties? 
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If the answer to these questions is “yes”, 
then it becomes perfectly obvious that we can 
no longer depend upon our work to provide 
the contacts we need for developing satis- 
factory personal relations. Putting it another 
way, personal relations can no longer be lett 
to shift for themselves on a hit or miss 
basis, but must be deliberately planned, pro 
vided for, and taken into equal consideration 
with all the other important factors which 
enter into the conduct of our business affairs. 
Either this, or face the prospect of dealing 
collectively with a group of strangers we 
cannot understand and who can’t or won't 
understand us, to say nothing of the cost 
misunderstanding between the two groups is 
likely to entail. 


If our facts have not led us astray, then 
there doesn’t seem to be much prospect of 
ever finding any new and revolutionary treat 
ment which can be applied effectively to out 
assortment of widely varying human mate 
rials. So it seems that we might just as well 
step up to the fact that the development 
and maintenance of a 


mutually beneficial 


relationship between employees and man- 
agement is, at its best, a piecemeal, hand 
tailored process cut to fit the peculiarities 


of each and every individual in the group. 


As far as I know, there is no law which 


prevents any supervisor from 


acquainted with 


getting well 
each individual reporting 
to him and developing a close personal re- 
lationship. To my way of thinking, no 
outside organization can compete with the 
accumulative effect of such satisfactory per- 
When we stop to think 
that industrial people spend more of their 
waking hours together than they do with 


their families or anyone else, then the sepa- 


sonal relationships. 


ration of these closely associated individuals 
into opposing groups can only mean a lack 
of facts about people or a disregard of the 
facts we have and, most assuredly, a wide 
open field for strengthening our organiza- 
tions link by link through person-to-person 
contact and understanding. 


As time goes on I am sure that our fact 
pool will disclose specific treatment, methods, 
and processes for dealing with our iron, 
copper and aluminum types of individuals. 
In the meantime, we can make great gains 
by recognizing and analyzing the types we 
have and applying the measures we already 
know. 


do 
already discussed will not blind us to an 


other equally important. A mutually bene 
ficial personal relationship between employee 


hope that the few faets we have 


and boss does not rest upon any sticky and 
impracticable sentiment nor on paternalism, 
unearned concessions, favoritism or the toler 
ation of behavior detrimental to the welfare 
of the individual or group. Even the hum 
blest individual can tell the difference be 
tween handouts and just dues. 
personal 


So with facts 
should be de 


veloped on a he-man shop basis. 


relations can and 


There is still one other facts 


majority in our em 


point our 
suggest. If the vast 
ployee groups do not possess the qualities 
required for supervisory work we cannot use 
prospects for promotion as the sole basis 
W hen we fac e 
the fact that some, no matter how hard they 


for personal recognition. 
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try, cannot measure up to the requirements 
of a supervisory job together with the fact 
that room at the top is limited, to say the 
least, then the prospects of climbing the 
organization ladder cannot possibly serve as 
a satisfactory incentive to the vitally im- 
portant majority. In fact, it is this very 
majority who feel they must resort to union- 
ism and collective bargaining to gain that 
which they cannot gain through their own 
individual efforts. 

This being the case, we must begin to 
measure individual accomplishment on_ the 
basis of the extent to which the individual 
applies the talents he has, no matter how 
limited they may be. Failure to do this in 
the past may have had considerable to do 
with our employee relations difficulties. 

It seems to me that we have gone far 
enough with our fact collecting and fact 
facing expedition to discover enough facts 
lying around in our mental stock rooms to 
put employee relations in industry on a 


practical basis. However, I think you will 
agree that these facts won't help us much 
unless we face our employee relations with 
the same impersonal, unbiased and unpreju- 
diced attitude we use so successfully in 
solving our mechanical and material 
problems. 

If this is the case, then the supervisor of 
the future cannot afford to have strong per- 
sonal likes and dislikes; he cannot permit 
his political, social or religious biases to 
influence him in dealing with the individual. 
In other words, he must approach each indi- 
vidual on the basis of what that individual 
is, how he is put together and what makes 
him click—instead of who he is and what his 
affiliations are. I think we may accept fre- 
quent loss of temper and too long a list of 
personal enemies as definite proof that that 
supervisor does not possess what it takes to 
direct a group of differing individuals under 
present conditions. 


I close with this fact which I unhesitat- 


ingly recommend as the found ‘tion {op , 
future employee relations think ng: 
Boiled down, the phrase “e; 
tions’ is only another way o! 
employees feel toward manage: 
tion to the way management 
employees. 
relationship. 


ployee Teg 
Saying boy 
“nt in 
eels toward 
A two-way or it can't be, 


While the subject of human emotions j 
pretty much an unchartered field, we kg 
this much definitely—the fields of good yj 


cannot be bought at any price, for it caypy 
exist except on the basis of an equal 4 
change. 

Consequently, we cannot legislate gu 
will, contract it or mass produce it into g 
organization. It’s got to be develops) 
through mutual understanding and a resyq 
for the unchangeable characteristics of \jy 
individual, together with a respect for thy 
individual’s limitations along with his ah 
ties. But, above all, a respect for each pa 
son’s pride in being an individual 


bright cleaned surfaces were obtained. 


world. 


Electrolytic polishing of many metals and alloys has been developed 
by metallographers for preparing specimens for microscopic examina- 
tion. Its application to some metals, such as aluminum and copper, 
has been concerned with the obtaining of surfaces with higher reflect- 
ing power than those obtained by mechanical polishing. It is in the 
field of stainless steel, however, that electrolytic polishing has attained 


industrial importance. 


A lustrous finish on stainless steel requires difficult and costly 
Electrolytic polishing obtains a 
mirrorlike finish without the use of any such mechanical methods 
and at a much lower cost. Mechanical polishing of stainless steel 
excessively cold works the surface into a_ highly stressed, partly 
ferritic condition, in which the metal is flowed and piled into the 
Furthermore, particles of abrasive are frequently 
a condition which tends to promote pit corrosion, Be- 
cause of the poor thermal conductivity and hardness of stainless steel, 
mechanical polishing heats the surface in a very non-uniform manner, 


grinding and buffing operations. 


scratch troughs. 
imbedded 


Electrolytically polished surface layers, on the other hand, are free 
of stress (or have the same stress as existed 
polishing), are free of foreign particles, contain no ferrite, and have 
no heat-affeeted regions. Moreover, the surface is passivated, Such 
a surface has greater corrosion resistance than has a mechanically 


polished surface. 


Formed articles which are particularly difficult to polish, mechan- 
ically, because of inacessible or depressed areas are easily polished 


by electrolysis. 
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NODIC. methods of electrolytically cleaning metals have been 
known for a long time. It was early recognized that when the 
electrolyte’s temperature and concentration were properly regulated 
However, it was not until 
1935, when the original paper of Pierre Jacquet was published 
(Reference 8 in the Bibliography, page 285), that the subject of 
electrolytic polishing received the attention of the metallurgical 
It has since been the object of much interest. 


For example, a complex welded assembly can be 


* Reprinted with permission from METAL PROGRESS, April, 1945. 


ELECTROLYTIC POLISHING 


of Stainless Steel and Other Metals* 


By OTTO ZMESKAL 


Research Metallurgist, Universal-Cyclops Steel Corp., Bridgeville, Pa. 


mechanically, 


chemical means. 


action. 


in the metal before 


more metal than this 
of excess surface. 


correct the condition. 


rapidly at the edges, burrs can be readily removed; this 
use, of course, when the burrs are inaccessible to a Wel: 


METAL 


readily polished electrolytically at a fraction of the cost of doing! 
All types of stainless steels and irons can be polished by this 


This paper primarily presents the various solutions reported | 
be satisfactory for the polishing of stainless steel, and discusses som 
of the variables involved in obtaining a bright surface from anod 
The literature contains information on useful electrolyt 
for other metals, and this information is also collected in a supp 
mentary table (page 284). 

Essentially, the process consists in making the article to be p 
ished the anode in an acid electrolytic bath capable of forming! 
soluble salt with the constituent metal. The cathode can be stainle 
steel, lead, graphite, Duriron, or other conductive, inactive mater 
about 10 to 20 times the size of the anode (the work being polished 
Incidentally, where many objects or parts of the same intricate sll 
are to be polished, conforming cathodes that have the same gen‘ 
shape as the parts should be used. This promotes uniform smo! 
ness down into the recesses. 

The current density should be sufficient to form and to muitlé 
a solid oxidation product on the anode (the work), and_ perm 
to have a viscous flow from the surface of the anode. 
thicker in the troughs of the scratches than it is on the peaks. | 
sequently, the resistance to dissolution is less at a high point !! 
scratch than it is at a lower point; the peak dissolves taster“ 
eventually a plane surface is reached. 

Since the mechanism removes the high spots there wil! be ! 
sarily a size loss. Brightening can be obtained with a loss of 
in. from the surface, but a satisfactory polish will gen illy remot 
say, from 0.001 to 0.002 in. A: ther use 
electrolytic polishing technique is suggested, and that i- the ret" 
When a rod or bar is definitely 
small amount, electrolytic polishing can be satisfactorily "' 
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Brightened 
Hot-Rolled 
Surface 


Brightened 
Ground 
Surface 


Ptted From 
HCI Pickle 


Effect of 
Strained 
Surface on 
Polishing 


Polished After 
Strained Sur- 
face Removed 


Polished 
Stainless 
lron 


Samples of stainless steel wires; one end of each has been polished or brightened by an electrolytic process. 


Two Classes of Solutions 


lhe solutions for electrolytic polishing may be placed in either of 
0 categories, The first is composed of those solutions of low elec- 
ical resistance, requiring low voltage of from 4 to 25 volts, wherein 
bntrol of polishing comes from voltage control. The second includes 
butions of high electrical resistance, requiring high voltage of 


! 90 to 220 volts, wherein control of polishing comes from current 


Dntrol, 


In the first category are the solutions based upon phosphoric acid 
d acids such as sulphuric, arsenic, chromic, boric, tartaric, citric. 
malice, succinic, and lactic, with or without certain organic 


Beition reagents as glycerol, alcohol, ether, carbitol, methyl cello- 


ethylene glycol, benzoic acid, picric acid, commericial 
Mitors, benzene and toluene sulphonates. These organic addition 
uff the conductivity of the anode film and retard localized 
ting, 
In th ond category are those solutions based upon perchloric 
id and inic reagents like acetic acid, acetic anhydride, alcohol, 
d ether. Solutions in both categories contain small proportions of 
= to prove the conductivity. 
iol ' density required for polishing varies according to the 
in either category, and ranges from a few tenths of an 
to 30 or even 50 amperes per sq. in. A “critical” 
Bie a!) Pi which polishing cannot oceur regardless of the 


ecause the film does not form and the specimen is 
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etched. Increasing the current density above the critical value for 
polishing shortens the time required. Because of greater metal loss 
and lessened chances of pitting, the higher current densities yield 
more lustrous surfaces. The anode current efficiencies of the solutions 
range from 25 to 100%. Good polishing solutions have good throw- 
ing power, 

Those solutions of the first category should be operated hot for 
best performance, at about 100 to 300 


The higher the temperature the higher the current density required. 


F., depending on the solution. 


Second category solutions should be operated cold (temperature not 
Since the current input will heat the solution, 
external cooling is necessary. 


exceeding 85° F.). 
Tanks can be lead lined, or made of 
stainless steel. 

The article to be totally 
foaming in some solutions results in a poor polish on that portion 


immersed, as the 


polished should be 
within the foam; furthermore, attack on the metal at the solution 
line is severe. The distance between the anode and the cathode may 
When the work is coiled 


polishing is best done continuously, with the strand being drawn 


be from 0.5 to 5.0. in. (wire or strip) 
through the polishing solution, wash, and dryer. 

Proper surface preparation is a prerequisite for a satisfactory 
polish. For metallo 
graphic specimens the surface should first be taken down mechan 
ically to the finish produced by No. 0 paper. The smoother the 
surface is to begin with, the less the polishing time. The use of 
very high current densities shortens the polishing time markedly 


Rough surfaces, however, can be brightened. 
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and also reduces the amount of preparatory surface treatment  re- 
quired. 

If wire is to be formed into articles to be subsequently electro- 
lytically polished, skillful draw bench practice must give the wire a 
smooth and uniform surface. Minor defects that are difficult to 
detect in the drawn wire and stress irregularities that are impossible 
to see become quite apparent in the surface after the wire has been 
electrolytically polished. Any forming operation must be carried out 
so that no highly localized, highly stressed areas are present. If they 
are unavoidable it is necessary to remove the stressed surfaces or 
the stresses before polishing. As a corollary of this, electrolytic 
polishing affords an excellent inspection method for seams, heavy 
carbide precipitation, highly stressed areas, and heterogeneity in 
wire and_ strip. 

In addition to stress effects on the surface, the internal condition 
of the steel that is, the size and distribution of the inclusions, and 
the homogeneity of the structure-—affects the final polish. Inclusions 
are always dissolved out; consequently a specimen electrolytically 
polished for microscopic examination will appear dirtier than when 
mechanically polished. Agitation of the solution is not necessary 
for large scale polishing but it does reduce pitting around the inclu- 
sions, and aids in preparing microscope specimens, 


Polished surfaces may be streaked by gas bubbles streaming up- 
ward. High temperatures, addition agents and agitation will help to 
avoid this trouble. Agitation increases the anode efficiency and thus 
the dissolution of the specimen is more rapid in those areas near the 
greatest turbulence. Consequently, agitation is undesirable when 
polishing flat’ surfaces. 

Distorted metal at the surface of mechanically polished stainless 
steel is completely absent when the steel is electrolytically polished. 
Microscopic examination of an_ electrolytically polished surface 
shows no scratch marks, stress bands, or other evidences of a dis- 
torted structure. An electrodeposited metal film on an electrolytically 


A SURVEY OF SOLUTIONS REPORTED TO BE SATISFACTORY 
FOR POLISHING STAINLESS STEEL 


Part A: Solutions Requiring Low Voltage 


(All solutions are given in weight percentages unless 

otherwise indicated; current in amperes per sq.in.; 

temperatures in °F.) 
SOLUTION 


CONDITIONS REFERENCE 


Phosphoric acid 100 amp. ONG: 
100-220° 78 
5 min. 
Phosphoric acid 80 1-12 amp. 4, 29 
Water 20 100-220° 
5 min. 
Phosphoric acid 75 3 amp. t, 25 
Water 25 100-220° 
5 min. 
Pyrophosphoric acid 400 ¢. 2 amp. 42, 47, 
Alcohol to make 1 liter 100-220° 85 
10 min. 
Sulphuric acid 75-100) 20 amp. 1, 2, 38, 
Aqueous solution 150° 76, 78, 
5 min. 112 
Chromic acid 13 0.4 amp. 6 
Water 57 100° 
1 hr. 
Phosphoric acid 60 amp. 91 
Sulphuric acid 20 175° 
Water 20 3 min. 
Phosphoric acid 65 3.5 amp. 76, 113 
Sulphuric acid 15 200° 
Water 20 min. 
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polished and etched specimen of stainless steel has a ¢ ain ctryey 
that is a continuance of the grain structure of the bas: metal, y 
a similar plate on a mechanically polished and et 
shows no such structure because it is deposited on 
surface layer. 


d Specie 
he distorts 


Perchloric acid solutions entail a certain hazard. This hazard, 
noxious fuming, and the fact that perchloric acid is a more exper 
reagent than phosphoric acid, has caused industry to adopt r 
phoric acid solutions almost exclusively for polishing the sini 
steels. (There is, however, at least one large installation bass 
perchloric acid.) Metallographic samples to be polished in perch\y 
acid should be removed from their plastic, or Wood's metal moyy 
as these materials form explosive compounds with the reagents. 4, 
paratus for laboratory polishing is described in some detail jp » 
of the following literature references to be found on page 285: » » 
28, 40, 44, 45, 65, 67, 80, 84, 85, 88, 89, 93, 107, 110. 

Phosphoric acid solutions have a long life (several years). ; 
can be operated over a wide range of compositions. Any one oj 
solutions listed will give good results. Patented modifications y 
brighten an article in shorter times, and in some instances perp 
brighter surfaces to be obtained than from the simple phosphy 
acid solutions in water. 


Post-war applications of electrolytic polishing for improving 
appearance of stainless steel are many, but the process merits jy 
application now than it is’ receiving. Correction for overs 
burring, removing amorphous layers, scale removal, polishing 
intricate shapes, preparation for plating, improvement of finis! 
addition to the most important feature of increasing the corms 
resistance, are good reasons for this statement. 


In the following tables are presented the various solutions re 
mended for stainless steel and for other metals, along with the sour 
of the recommendations. 


Apparatus for commercial polishing 
described in the following literature references (page 285): |.) 
29, 54, 56, 57, 58, 60, 62, 71, 76, 26, 99, 101, 113, 114. 


SoLuTION CONDITIONS Reverexc 


Phosphoric acid 63 0.35 amp. 97, 9%8 
Sulphuric acid 15 120° 
Water 22 1 hr. 
Phosphoric acid 30 0.2 amp. 76, 9 
Sulphuric acid 60 120° 
Water 10 5 min. 
Phosphoric acid 30 1.8 amp. 98 
Sulphuric acid 60 120° 
Water 10 2 min. 
Phosphoric acid 15 0.5-3.5 amp. 16 
Sulphuric acid 10 85-300° 
Water 15 5 min. 
Phosphoric acid 14 No current i 
Sulphuric acid 50 120° 
acid 36 5 min. 
Phosphoric acid 63 3 amp. 18, 106 
Sulphurie acid 15 120° 
Chromic acid 10 Thr. 
Water 12 
Phosphoric acid 67 3 amp. 106 
Sulphuric acid 20 120° 
Chromic acid 4 Thr. 
Water 9 
Phosphoric acid 15 tamp. 106 
Sulphuric acid 60 120° 
Chromic acid 10 30 min. 
Water 15 
Phosphoric acid 67 1.7 amp. 98, 106 
Sulphuric acid 20 120° 
Chromic acid 2 1 hr. 
Water 11 
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Phosphoric acid 
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PT cerol, tallow, benzoic 


vosphe acid, picric acid, 
or inhibitors 50 
ty ater 10 
wey Phosphoric acid 50 
qqgpulphuric acid 40 
‘nish Solution A, containing 10 
7 Ib. glycine dissolved in 
1 gallon hot water 
acid 70 
bromic acid 10 
shing Water 20 
12, MPhosphoric acid 60 
Arsenic acid 15 
Water 20 
Sulphuric acid 48 
lycerol 32 
‘ater 20 
Sulphuric acid 58 
lycerol 20 
ERENCE ater 22 
» MBulphuric acid 73 
lycerol or 20 
Toluene sulphonates 
eWater 7 
Sulphuric acid 50 
Glycerol 40 
Water 10 
Bulphuric acid 60 
Ammoniated- 0.01 
glycyrrhizin 
Methanol 0.55 
Water 40 
Bulphuric acid 15 
Mitric acid 60 
P Vater 25 
Add of total volume of 
| methyl alcohol, or other al- 
cohols as ethyl, propyl, butyl, 
glycerol, glycol 
ulphuric acid 20 
Mitric acid 55 
Water 25 
Bulphuric acid 15 
itric ac 55 
Water 30 
Bulphur cid 10 
mirsenic 17 
00 Water 
ulphu: id 25 
tsenic 69 
pWater 6 
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ConpITIONS 
3 amp. 

120° 

lhr. 


7 amp. 97 
120° 
5 min. 


0.1-0.6 amp. 
200-300° 
8-15 min. 


104, 


0.5 amp. 35 
212° 


10 min. 


3-4 amp. 109 
160° 
2-3 min. 


0.7-3.5 amp. 108 
100° 

5 min. 

1.8 amp. 83 
120-160° 

40 min. 

3.5 amp. 35 
130° 

5 min. 

1-2 amp. 52 
70-100° 

5 min. 

1.5 amp. 7+ 
85° 

0.5-5 min. 


7 amp. 97 
180° 

8 min. 

14 amp. 97 
165° 

2 min. 


0.5-40 amp. 
125-250° 
0.5-3 min. 


0.5-1.5 amp. 56, 
180-190° 
5 min. 


0.5-40 amp. 
120-250° 
0.5-3 min. 
0.3-0.7 amp. 83 
140° 

20-90 min. 
0.3-0.7 amp. 
140° 

20-90 min. 
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REFERENCE 
98, 106 


51, 101, 


75 


62 


49, 99 


82, 83 


So.vuTiIon 


CoNnDbDITIONS 


REFERENCE 


Sulphuric acid 10 0.7 amp. 82 
Arsenic acid 77 140° 
Water 18 60 min. 
Sulphuric acid 36 0.3-0.7amp. 82 
Arsenic acid 47 140° 
Water 7 60 min. 
Sulphuric acid 55 0.5-2 amp. 24 
Hydrofluorie acid 7 70° 
Water 38 0.5-4 min. 
Sulphuric acid 69 2 amp. 24 
Hydrofluoric acid 10 70° 
Hydrogen peroxide 21 5 min. 
Sulphuric acid 73 3.5 amp. 24 
Hydrofluorie acid 13 70° 
Water It 5 min. 
Sulphuric acid 73 l amp. 13 
Hydrofluoric acid 7 140° 
Water 20 5 min. 
Sulphuric acid 40 Specimen as 39 
Hydrochloric acid 29.5 cathode 
Titanium 5.5 170° 

tetrachloride 
Nitric acid 0.5 2-5 min. 
Water 24.5 
Sulphuric acid 17 l amp. 3 
Calcium phosphate, 75° 


phosphoric acid added 
Sodium sulphate added 
to saturation 


1.5 min. as anode 
1.5 min. as cathode 


Arsenic acid St 2.5 amp. 83 
Chromic acid 10 140° 
Water 6 10 min. 


Aqueous acid electrolytic bath 
containing any of the fol- 
lowing ions that form easily 
soluble salts with the steel: 
Oxalate, bisulphite, chloride, 
nitrate, bromide, cyanate, sul- 
phite, acetate, fluoride, iodate, 
iodide, perchlorate, nitrate, 
chlorate, thiocyanate, bro- 
mate, hydrosulphide, and cya- 


Current density 50 
sufficient to remove 
solid anodic oxida- 
tion products from 
the surface. 

50-100° 


nide. 


Part B: Solutions Requiring High Voltage 


(All solutions are given in volume percentages. Cur- 
rent in amperes per sq.in.; temperatures in °F.) 


SoLuTIoN 


ConDITIONS 


REFERENCE 


Perchloric acid 75 2-4 amp. 81 
Water 25 50-85° 

5 min. 
Perchloric acid 32 0.4 amp. 100, 34 
Acetic anhydride 64 85° max. 
Water 4 5 min. 
Perchloric acid 19 0.6-4 amp. 91, 32, 
Acetic anhydride 76 85° max. 30, 34, 
Water 5 4-10 min. 66 
Perchloric acid 34 0.5 amp. 54, 61, 
Acetic anhydride 66 85° max. 45 

5 min. 
Perchloric acid 20 13-40 amp. 77, %2, 
Ethyl alcohol 80 95° max. 73, 79, 

10-15 sec. 93 
Perchloric acid 66 30 amp. 92 
Ethy! alcohol 80 85° max. 
Water 14 30 sec. 
Nitric acid 34 10 amp. 45 
Methy! alcohol 66 90-100° 

1 min. 
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A SURVEY OF SOLUTIONS REPORTED TO BE SATISFACTOR 


FOR POLISHING SEVERAL METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum SOLUTION ConbITIONS Pat 

Tempered Steel 

SoLuTION Con DITIONS REFERENCE Phosphoric acid 50 (vol.) 0.5-1 amp. ing 

Perchlorie acid 20 (vol.) 0.2-0.4 amp. 20, 61 Diethylene glycol 50 120-175° 
Acetic anhydride 80 100° max. monoethy! ether 15 min. 


15 min. Electrical Sheet with 3 per cent Silicon er 


Perchloric acid 20 (vol.) 13-26 amp. ; Perchloric acid 33.5 (vol.) 0.4 amp. 
Ethyl alcohol with 80 95° max. Glacial acetic acid 66.5 85° max. 
3 per cent ether 8-12 sec. ‘ 5 min. 
Dilute aqueous solution of ; ‘ Hadfield’s Manganese 707, 

fluoboric acid Perchloric acid 18 (vol.) 2 amp. 6 Del 
Sodium carbonate or phosphate j Acetic anhydride 76 85° max. 
aqueous solution Water 6 30 sec. A 
Chromate or phosphate solution General Application on Steels As 
Perchloric acid 10 (vol.) 1.5-2.5 amp. m 
Copper Glacial acetic acid 90 80° 
Phosphoric acid 63 (wt.)  0.02-0.05 amp. 0.5-2 min. 
Water 37 68° Phosphoric acid 48 (wt.) 5-8 amp. 
5 min. Sulphuric acid 40 95-120° 
Phosphoric acid 70 (wt.) 0.4-0.5 Water 12 10 min. 
Ether 30 or 3-4.5 amp. Phosphoric acid ' 45 (wt.) 3-7 amp. 
80° Sulphuric acid 39 100° 
5-10 min. Glycerol 7 5-10 min. 
Pyrophosphoric acid 58 (wt.) 0.5-0.7 amp. j Water 9 
Water 42 68° Phosphoric acid 46 (wt.) 1.5-4.5 amp. 
10-15 min. Sulphuric acid 40 80-100° 


B Dextrose 4 5-10 min. 
rass Water 10 


Chromic acid 16 (wt.) 60-80 amp. Phosphoric acid 65 (wt.) 3-7 amp. 

Water 84 Sulphuric acid 15 100-130° 

Phosphoric acid 70 (wt.) 0.5 amp. 5 Chromic acid 5 3-5 min. 
Water 30 80° Water 15 

5 min. Phosphoric acid 60 (wt.) 5 amp. lec 

Sulphuric acid 20 175° 

Lead Water 20 3 min. - 


l 
Perchloric acid 30 (vol.) 1.3-1.6 amp. du 
Glacial acetic acid 70 68° Tin Com 

5 min. Perchloric acid 20 (vol.) 0.6-1 amp. rol 
Perchloric acid 24 (vol.) 1-2.5 amp. j Acetic anhydride 80 85° Apr 


tee 
936. 
Tungsten 


Acetic anhydride 67 68° 8-10 min. 
Water 9 5 min. 
Perchloric acid 35 (vol.) 0.6-0.7 amp. p 

Acetic anhydride 63 68° Caustic soda, 0.2-0.4 amp. ‘ia 
Water 2 5 min. aqueous solution, 10% 68° bee 


. 20-30 min. 
Nickel ‘Tri-sodium phosphate 160 ¢. 0.6 amp. 
Sulphuric acid 73 (wt.) 1-3 amp. : 5: Water ‘ 100-120° 
Water 80° 10 min. 
2 min. 


Sulphuric acid rt. 2-4 amp. 
Water , 190° ; 5 min. Caustic potash lamp. 
aqueous 25% solution 68° 


Perchloric acid 7! 2-4 amp. 
15 min. 


Glacial acetic acid 85° 
5 min. Chromic acid rt. 16 amp. 
Water 
Steel > Carbon and Alloy Chromic acid rt. 2 amp. 
Annealed Sodium dichromate 
Perchloric acid 18.5 (vol.)  0.3-0.8 amp. 34, 61, Sulphuric acid 
Acetic anhydride 76.5 68° 80, 107 Acetic acid 
Water 5.0 4-5 min. Water 
Quenched 
Perchloric acid 20 (vol.) 13-32 amp. 
Ethy! alcohol with 80 68° See the following literature references: 
3 per cent ether 10-15 see, +1, G1, 83, 94, 111. 
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HE greatest problem in cleaning zinc- 

hase die cast parts, which are buffed 
» automatic machines, arises from the 
bt that it is practically impossible to 
veep large amounts of compound from 
izing in the recesses. This occurs to a 
reat extent on grilles and curved parts 
-milar to those plated on the conveyor 


escribed in this article. 

Solvent degreasing was found to be too 
xpensive for precleaning because the re- 
wcces remained filled with grit, after the 
This grit 
arried out degreaser which was 
st. and had to be removed mechanically, 
avoid carrying over into the subsequent 
ting line the grit, would cause 
igh copper and _ nickel deposits. For this 
ison, the conveyor was planned in- 
ude ample cleaning without use of a de- 


rease binder was dissolved out. 
solvent, 


which 


reaser. 
The conveyor itself was a cam transfer 
110 hangers. Each hanger 
arried two large or four small racks. 
ravel was at the rate of 2 to 3 feet per 
inute, depending on the specifications for 
arts being plated. Approximately 10,000 
juare feet were plated in a twenty hour 
ay. The other four hours were used to 
hange cleaners and acids, drain rinse tanks 
ind rake all tanks for dropped work. There 
ere 30 tanks in the double line and work 
yas racked and unracked on the same 
id of the conveyor. Heavy parts were 
acked on hangers and light parts were 
acked on benches beside the conveyor. 
he cycle empleyed is described below. 


pe and had 


1. Soak Cleaner: 5 minute immersion 
t 120°F. in a 900 gal. tank containing 
oleum spirits and 15% proprietary 
leaning material. The solution was air 
itated amd changed once each month. 


15 second dip in a 200 
al. tank, to remove material carried over 
om the previous operation. This solu- 


on was returned to the soak cleaner (1) 
aily. 


2. Dragout: 


3. Alkaline Cleaner: 30 second immer- 
on at 205°F. in a 250 gal. tank con- 
ining 3 oz./gal. cleaner. Additions were 
bade to this tank at four hour inter- 


Rls and the solution was changed daily. 


1. Rinse: This tank 


contained 1 


- gal. of alkaline cleaner and was of 
0 gal. capacity. Work was given a 15 
rcond dip at 180°F. The solution was 
langed daily, 

. Electrolytic Cleaner: 30 second 
ratmen!. as anode at 6 volts and 205°F., 
a tank containing 4 0z./gal. of 
‘Suttab etergent. Additions were made 
mery f hours and the solution was 
imped 
a 4 ‘elivered to the Los Angeles 

an American Electroplaters’ So- 

LE] 


By H. A. SCHOONOVER 
L. H. Butcher Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


6. Rinse: Cold rinse in 300 gal. tank 
for 30 seconds. Tank was dumped daily. 

7. Rinse: Same as (6), above. 

8. Acid Dip: 15 second immersion at 
temperature in a 0.2% 
Acid additions 
intervals and the 200 gal. 


solution of 
made 


room 
sulfuric acid. were 
at four hour 
tank was changed daily. 

9. Rinse: Cold rinse in 300 gal. tank 
for 30 seconds. Tank was dumped daily. 

10. Copper Strike: 30 second strike at 
120°F. and 6 volts. The tank held 250 
gal. and was changed every month. The 
copper cyanide, 
sodium cyanide and 1 oz. soda ash 


solution contained oz. 
5.5 OZ. 
per gallon. 

ll. Copper Plate: 7 minute deposit at 
180°F. and 60 amp./sq.ft. in a high speed 
cyanide copper solution of 1500 gal. ca- 
pacity. The solution was filtered continu- 
ously and mechanically agitated, a deposit 
of 0.00025” minimum being obtained. 

12. Dragout: 15 second dip in a 200 
gal. tank, to save solution. The 
dragout solution was returned to the cop- 
(11) daily. 

13. Cyanide Rinse: 45 second rinse at 
180°F. in a solution containing 4 o0z./gal. 
sodium cyanide. The 300 gal. solution was 
either changed weekly or returned to the 
copper plating tank (11). 

14. Second Cyanide Rinse: 45 second 
rinse at 160°F. in a solution containing 2 
oz./gal. sodium cyanide. This tank was 
also of 300 gallon capacity and was either 
changed weekly or returned to the first 
cyanide rinse tank (13). 

Cold rinse in 300 gal. tank 
Tank was drained daily. 

30 second immersion in 

sulfuric acid 


copper 


per plating tank 


15. Rinse: 
for 30 seconds. 

16. Acid Dip: 
a solution containing 0.3% 


and 0.3% wetting agent, held at room 
temperature. The tank held 200 gallons 
and additions were made at four hour 


intervals, the solution being changed daily, 
in addition. 

17. Rinse: 15 second cold rinse in a 200 
gal. tank which was drained daily. 

18. Nickel Plate: 
140°F. and 50 amp./sq.ft. 


17 minute deposit at 
in a_ bright 


nickel solution of 3500 gal. capacity, a 
minimum of 0.0005” thickness of nickel 
being obtained. This tank, as in the 


case of the copper tank, was operated with 
continuous filtration. All additions, how- 
ever, were made in another tank and were 
not made directly to the plating solu- 
tions. 

19. Dragout: 30 second dip in a 300 
gal. tank to save nickel solution. The 
dragout solution was returned to the bright 
nickel tank (18) daily. 

20. Rinse: 15 second cold rinse in a 
200 gal. tank which was drained daily. 


21. Hot Rinse: 30 second rinse at 180° 


F. in a 300 gal. tank which was changed + 


daily. 
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ating of Die Castings on Full Automatic Conveyor: 


22. Inspection: An eight foot inspection 


section was provided in the plating ma 
operator examined the 


minute travel time 


chine, where one 
racks during the three 
across this space. Approximately 5% maxi- 
from the racks 


mum had to be removed 


for buffing of the deposit. 


23. Electrolytic Cleaner: 30 second 
treatment, as cathode at 6 volts and 205’F., 
in a 250 gal. tank containing 8 oz. gal 
of cleaner compound. Additions were 


made daily and the solution changed weekly. 

24. Rinse: Cold rinse in 250 gal. tank 
for 30 the tank 
daily. 

25. Acid Dip: 15 second 
temperature in a 1% 
hydrofluoric Acid 
made daily and the solution was changed 


seconds, being drained 


immersion at 
room solution of 


acid. additions were 


each week. 

26. Rinse: Cold rinse in 300 gal. tank 
for 45 seconds, the tank being drained 
daily. 


27. Chromium Plate: 
at 125°F. and 200 amp./sq.ft. in a 
tion containing 33 oz. acid and 
0.33 oz. sulfate per gallon, 7.5 volts being 
applied across the tank. The tank was 
of stoneware construction’ and the solution, 
comprising 1,000 changed 
monthly. 

28. Dragout: 15 
gal. tank, to conserve chromic acid. The 
dragout’ solution was returned to the chro- 
mium plating tank (27) daily. 

29. Rinse: 15 
temperature in a 200. gal. 
was drained daily. 

30. Hot Rinse: 15 second rinse at 200°F 
in a 300 gal. hot water tank which was 
drained daily. 

31. Dry: A hot and cold blast dryer 
was employed with a total length of 10 
feet, requiring a travel time of 4 minutes. 
High pressure steam maintained a 
perature of 250°F. 

32. Unload and Load: At the unloading 
station, 4 operators employed for 
racking and another 4 for unracking. Travel 
time of racks through this station was 4 
minutes and articles were inspected before 
racking and before packing plated work. 

Parts requiring painting transfer- 
red to another machine requiring two men 
for racking and two for painting. Six 
minutes were required for the paint cycle, 
which included infra_red lamps for drying. 

An ampere-hour meter was installed on 
the bright nickel tank, additions of bright- 
ener and acid being determined according 
to the number 6f ampere-hours which ae- 
cumulated. 


5 minute deposit 
solu- 


chromic 


gallons, was 


second dip in a 200 


rinse at room 


tank which 


second 


tem- 


were 


were 


The additions were calculated 
according to the desired formula and were 
made daily. These additions made 
continuously to an outside tank, from which 


were 


the filter pumped into the main tank 
through three long pipes in the bottom 
of the plating tank. The nickel solution 


(Concluded on page 305) 
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ORANGES VS. STEEL 


HE Los Angeles Branch members of the 

American Electroplaters’ Society, wives 
and friends accepted an invitation to visit 
the Kaiser Steel plant, located at Fontana, 
some 55 miles from Los Angeles, Friday 
afternoon on April 27th. 

The trip was made with some 40 automo- 
biles, supplied by the members of the So- 
ciety, carrying over 200 platers and friends 
through the eastern part of the city, thence 
through the orange blossom scented orchards 
plus the outstanding war housing communi- 
ties set a new all-time high record in attend- 
ance of a single plant visit by the members 
of this branch. Owing to strict war time 
regulations and censorship, no cameras were 
allowed and minute details of capacity pro 
duction were forbidden. 


General night view of Kaiser Company, Inc. steel plant near Fontana, California, taken from a rolling mill building, this picture shows 
plant and by-products area; 1200-ton capacity blast furnace in center background; ingot stripper building right center; and open h. 


By MARCUS D. RYNKOFS 


Member of the Los Angeles Branch, A. E. S. 


Fantastic in its magnitude and scenery 
within the orange grove belt and the ex- 
quisite background snow capped mountains, 
from which train loads of iron ore are hauled 
to the plant’s melting pots, one of the 
largest in the country, is a reality in Cali- 
fornia, where steel is made on the spot where 
oranges were grown only a few years ago, 
hard as that is to believe. 

A jam-packed cafeteria on the grounds of 
the steel manufacturing plant, where the 
anxious visitors congregated for the orange 
scented dinner, had a wide choice of entrees 
along with all its respective trimmings. 

This large crowd of visitors is still spread- 
ing the news of the sights following the 
night’s gala inspection of the huge steel plant. 

Many of the visitors who hail from Detroit, 


Gary, Chicago, Pittsburgh and Homesteaj 
where steel manufacturing has been kigp 
for years, could not believe their own ey 
to see the impossible made possible, here j 
the heart of the citrus and walnut industn 

Starting with the arrival of ore from th 
adjacent mountains and coal from Utah anj 
ending with the heavy steel ship plates {y 
the tremendous ship construction program, 
which is contributing its share in winning 
the peace, the 200 auto-borne visitors wer 
divided into five groups of ten cars each 
the largest and most ambitious group to mak 
the plant inspection. But easily the smat 
hits of the evening were the sights of th 
1,200 ton capacity blast furnace, 110 fog 
high preheating stoves and the open heart 
furnaces cooking up its mixture only to k¢ 


left sinter 
th building 


in right background. The six 185-ton open hearths are in operation 24 hours a day producing steel for ship plates ands 's. 
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‘ain load of hot metal ladle cars have just been loaded at blast furnace and will be transferred 


ured into moulds on steel cars drawn by 
esel driven engines to the next point of 
eration. This left the visitors gasping 
th its magic “liquid” in their minds. 

By special arrangement, Mr. Harry Beyma, 
presentative of the company, headed the 
hides who led the caravans over paved 
adways to the coal cooking ovens from 
mich ten tons of coke were mechanically 
cted every eighi hours after the important 
latile products were extracted. This is to 
compared to five tons and 48 hours in 
ch of the old bee-hive ovens throughout 
eensburg, Latrobe, Whitney, Lippincott, 
mnelsville and other Western Pennsylvania 
ke producing centers, where all the volatile 
oducts were allowed to go to waste. 


At this scene of operation we saw coke 
ted from its 2,400 degree cooking cham- 
Is or retort into a waiting steel car which 
driven to the quenching quarters, thence 
bmped into an underground conveyor which 
turn takes its load to an overhead storage 
n, only to be fed into the blast furnace 
bit melting the ore. 

The caravans transversing a few miles in 
roundaborit way to the blast furnace ap- 
oximately 110 feet high, we watched opera- 
‘ carefully weigh quantities of ore, coke 
hd limestone for flux; this mixture was 
en carrie’ to the top of the furnace by 
ans of « «ar running on an inclined track. 
Pé Iron is | -reby produced in a molten state, 
ured in’. fire-brick-lined ladles mounted 
p steel car. and moved to the adjacent open 


sinter! 
ilding 


SD 
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open hearth furnaces or pig casting machine. Big cloud of steam at left is from coke quenching. 


hearth furnaces and alloyed with carbon and 
its component elements to produce a_ fine 
grade of steel. This production of steel 
ingots weighing about five tons each was the 
result of this continuous operation which 
could be plainly viewed from a vantage point 
on a visitors’ platform about 100 feet above 
ground level, overlooking the battery of six 
open hearth furnaces, capable of a daily 
production of 185 tons each. 

Our crowd seemed to be amazed to watch 
the train of cars haul the five ton red hot 
ingots a few thousand feet to the fire-brick- 
lined pits into which the overhead crane 
with its long pincer-like arms would lower 
the ingots to be kept red hot, then drawn 
out and placed precisely upon a roller track, 
apparently electrically driven to the huge 
rolling mill. This rolling mill or flattening 
out process continued through roughing and 
finishing mills until the final steel plate, 
1” x 96” x 500” was fabricated. After the 
fabrication process, the plates were shifted 
over smaller rollers, electrically driven also, 
and likewise controlled, only to be cooled 
and then shifted to the shearing units. 

Thus the steel plates were loaded on cars 
and shipped to the company’s own shipyards 
where Kaiser builds ships on the Pacific 
Coast. 

Viewing this final and prior operations will 
linger long in the minds of this group of 
platers who were so fortunate as to accept 
the invitation to visit Henry Kaiser’s con: 
tribution to the war effort. 4 


Charging one of the six, 185-ton open hearth furnaces with molten iron at plant of Kaiser 

Company, Inc., Iron & Steel Division. The steel made in these furnaces goes into ship plate 

and shell manufacture today, but is destined for the industrial development of the West in the 
days of peace to come. 
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THIS IS WASHINGTON -— 


By George W. Grupp 


Metat Finisutne’s Washington Correspondent 


The Washington experts are of the 
opinion that in the future there will 
be more precision plating as resist- 
ance against abrasion and corrosion; 
and less hit and miss type of plating which will be left to the 
decorative field of metal finishing. To meet the demands of 
precision plating many plants are expected to install a lot of 
new equipment to replace the war worn facilities. More chem- 
ists and metallurgists will be entering the plating business 
because the industry now realizes the value of such highly 
trained men in their establishments. And it is also the opinion 
of the Capital’s experts that cadmium plating may give zinc 
plating some stiff competition in the post-war period. They 
believe that platers should prepare themselves to plate on glass, 
plastics and other materials. & 


Washington Experts 
Take a Look 
At the Future 


Handbook on Wage The Management Consujtant Divi- 
Incentive Plans sion of the War Production Board 
Issued By WPB recently released a very informative 

booklet called “A Handbook on Wage 
Incentive Plans” which can be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., for ten cents a copy. In the introduction of this pam- 
phlet, Chairman J. A. Krug states that the’ use-of, wage incen- 
tive plans were responsible for a “fourfold increase in monthly 
war production which took place during the 3. year period 
between December 1941 and December 1944.” . This valuable 
handbook treats on such subjects as (1) the. development of 
wage incentive plans; (2) the reasons for wage incentive plans; 
(3) types of wage incentive payment plans; (4) incentive wages 
for indirect workers; (5) the guiding principles of wage incen- 
tive plans; (6) the pitfalls of an improperly designed wage 
incentive plan, and (7) many mathematical formulas to deter- 
mine the relationship between wages, productivity and costs, 
and the relationships between wage incentive lines. 


What Is a New Order? Interpretation No. 10 to Controlled 

tae Materials Plan Regulation No. 1, 
issued on June ‘73.1945, defines what is a new order in case a 
customer having placed’ an authorized controlled materials 
order with a producer wishes to make changes’ in that order. 
The interpretation points out that in no case does a change of 
shipping destination constitute the placing of a new order. The 
elements of a new order are (1) an increase in the tetal amount 
ordered; (2) an advancement or deferment of delivery when 
made by a customer, and (3) instruction to a producer by a 
customer to reinstate a suspended order. 


Commerce Department The Small Business Advisory Com- 
To Help mittee has reported to the Secretary 
Small Business of Commerce that “if venture capital 

is tight in so far as small business is 
concerned, it may be because the owners of venture capital 
hesitate to advance funds because of the lack of experienced 
or trained management, taxes which discourage enterprise, and 
certain competitive advantages which appear to be inherent 
in large scale operations in some industries and trades.” The 
report recommends that a “large number of specialized studies 
and reports” should be prepared by the Commerce Department 
“which will be of direct and immediate aid to small business.” 
These studies are to deal with (1) operating functions; (2) 
business cooperation; (3) distribution costing methods; (4) 
competition; (5) finance and credit, and a myriad of other 
things vital to the successful operation of a small business. 


90 


How to Get Plating Because of the confusion which has 
and Anodizing crept into the minds of some mem. 
Equipment bers of the metal finishing industry 

due to the wholesale revoking 0 
“L” and “M” orders by the: WPB, it might be well to point ou 
that priorities and ratings for electroplating and anodizing 
equipment are issued to prime and sub-contractors upon making 
application on Form WPB-542 provided the equipment is needed 
to perform work for the*armed services. Platers who require 
equipment to care for#their essential civilian work must con 
tinue to apply on Ferm WPB-541. Those platers who need 
equipment for neither: military or civilian essential work should 
apply under PR-24;. or they may place unrated orders with 
their suppliers for delivery after the revocation of Order L-123, 
and in accordance with Interpretation No. 11 to PR-l. When 
platers need new buildings or facilities they should apply on 
Form WPB-617 under PR-24. Applications for equipment 
under PR-24 for reconversion purposes should be made on 
Form WPB-1319; and in Block 6 of that form they should 
give the number of the WPB order, such as L-123, and mention 
the term “Priorities Regulation 24.” If this latter type of 
application is approved it will be given a rating of AA-3. All 
platers should file their applications at the nearest WPB office 
for screening and processing, provided the value of the equip: 
ment is not in excess of $25,000. It should also be added that 
after July lst platers and manufacturers of plating equipment 
will be able to buy “controlled materials” as in peacetime pro 
vided the materials are available and can be found; but under 
no circumstances, according to CMP-1 are persons to possess 
an inventory in excess of sixty days’ requirements. 


No Supplementary For the purpose of weening civilian 
Allocations for Third industry away from a dependence on 
Quarter of 1945 Government allocations the War Pro- 

duction Board is urging the usage of 
freed materials released by war production cutbacks. The 
Board has no intention of granting supplemental allocations o! 
controlled materials, except in extremely urgent cases, during 
the third quarter of 1945. This means that the production of 
civilian items above the levels already approved for the third 
quarter will have to be made without priorities assistance and 
with materials bought in the “free” market. 


Manufacturers Urged Manufacturers were - invited to as 
To Return Allotments sume their full responsibility to spee¢ 

reconversion in the issuance of Inter- 
pretation No. 31 to Controlled Materials Plan Regulation No. | 
on June 8, 1945. According to this interpretation it is neces 
sary that ratings and authorized controlled materials order 
which are no longer needed for their original purpose should 
be promptly cancelled in order to open up suppliers’ order 
boards. The WPB warned industry that it will not relax mat) 
of its remaining controls until it can be sure of the existence 
of substantial supplies that will flow without ratings. 


Director Robert H. Hinckley of th 
Office Issues Two Office of Contract Settlement, issue? 
Regulations to two regulations on May 28, |, ! 
Speed Up Settlements aid in speeding up and improvite 

contract settlements. Regulstion 
16 deals with a program for limited company-wide s:\\!eme" 
of termination claims. In commenting on this reguls\ion 
Hinckley said: “This office is convinced that a pro2ram 0! 
company-wide settlement applied to a limited number |! °4s° 


m 


will be of great value in speeding payments to compa: °s ©)" 


Contract Settlement 
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r the program and the large number of subcontractors 


ing 


whi | with them. Application of this procedure will mini- 
mize \iplieation of effort in processing claims, excessive paper 
work. ‘ack of uniform treatment from various customers, and 


slow oayment of claims.” Regulation No. 17 deals with the 
protection of termination claims of subcontractors, especially 
agai insolvency of higher tier contractors. It permits sub- 
eontrictors to make application to contracting agencies for 
direc! payment or settlement of their claims in cases where 
their customers are, or are in danger of becoming insolvent. 


Construction Schedule A to Controlled Materials 
Restrictions Plan Regulation 6 was amended on 
Eased a Bit June 4, 1945, to eliminate the restric- 

tions on the use of steel, copper and 
electrical materials in construction work. Restrictions, how- 
ever. on the use of tin, lead and zine have been retained. 


Civilians Must Pateh = The War Production Board has urged 
Their Metal Sereens householders to patch and _ repair 

their metal insect screening. And 
until the restrictions of Order L-303 are lifted the metal finish- 
ing industry will not have much business galvanizing metal 
screening for civilian uses. In fact, the order was amended on 
June 1, 1945, to make certain that the limited amount available 
for civilians is used for the most urgent and essential needs. 


Commercial The War Production Board  an- 
Construction nounced on June 11, 1945, in Direc- 
Restrictions Eased tion No. 5 to Construction Order 


L-41 that a little more leeway will be 
given to construction projects for starting or resuming civilian 
production or services. The direction sets up three categories 
of construction projects with criteria that must be satisfied 
within each category before authorization is granted. Applica- 
tions are still filed on Form WPB-617 and, in general, AA-3 
preference ratings are assigned to approved projects. 


Priorities Regulation The recently issued Interpretation 15 
No. 3 Clarified to Priorities Regulation No. 3, makes 

it clear that the revocation of a 
limitation order affecting an item on either List A or List B 
does not in any way affect the restrictions imposed by PR-3 
for either list. Each item on the lists, even though reference is 
made for definition of the items to an order now revoked, is 
still subject to the same definition. 


Alien Property Cus- Alien Property Custodian James E. 
todian Issues Licenses Markham recently reported to Presi- 
On Many Patents dent Truman that as of March 31, 

1945, the net value of enemy prop- 
erty vested in his office amounted to $232,000,000. This amount 
does not include the value of 46,000 patents, 200,000 copyrights 
and more than 400 trademarks. The report says that as of 
June 30, 1944, the Office of Alien Property Custodian issued 
licenses covering 5,853 different patents and patent applications. 


Wage Controls Will War Labor Board's reconversion 
Continue Until wage policy makes it clear that all 
Defeat of Japan wage controls shall continue until 

after the fall of Japan. And they 
will be dropped gradually and not abruptly with the defeat 
of the Japanese. It appears that the rates on key jobs will not 
be changed. When a firm changes its line of production, from 
war products to peace products, the WLB will insist that the 
prevailing level in the industry or area for comparable occupa- 
tions must be followed. On the other hand if the job content 
ins the same the rates are to be unchanged. 


re 


Civilian Production Relaxation of certain War Produe- 
On'y Curbed By tion Board controls enable one to 
\\o lability of place orders for controlled materials, 
Ma‘ rials except stainless steel, for any amount 
for delivery after July 1, 1945, with- 

i¢ an allotment or allotment symbol. One can now buy 

| excess controlled materials without any authorization 
PB. It is no longer necessary to file Form WPB-3820 
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with a CMP-4B application if an establishment falls in Group 
3, Group 4, or in an unclassified labor area. Anyone may now 
start or resume civilian production provided he can get the 
materials; and he is permitted a minimum of 30 days’ inventory. 
One can produce without limit if one can find the material. 


Preference Ratings The War Production Board  an- 
Will Not Be Made nounced, on June 12, 1945, that field 
On PR-25 offices have been instructed not to 

assign preference ratings, or make 
allotments of controlled materials under Priorities Regulation 
No. 25 beyond July 1, 1945. It was also announced that field 
offices will authorize no production schedules for the third 
and fourth quarters of 1945 except for products governed by 
current orders listed in Direction ] to PR-25. 


The War Production Board amended 
Priorities Regulation No. 8 on May 
29, 1945, for the purpose of requir- 
ing reports, whenever it sees fit, from 


Reports May Be 
Required Even 
Though an Order 
Has Been Revoked 

producers and suppliers and con- 
sumers, even though an order or regulation has been revoked 
which covers a specific commodity or service. Upon written 
notice the Board may require a report in the form of (a) a 
letter or other written instrument, and (b) a report form or 
instruction sheet bearing an official WPB number. 


Public Register of Secretary of Commerce Wallace  re- 
Available Patents for cently announced that a public reg- 
Licensing Will Be ister of patents available for licensing 
Established will be established in the Patent 

Office to aid manufacturers in finding 
new products for manufacture during the reconversion period 
and post-war period. Patents on the register will be classified 
according to types of inventions to permit ready appraisal and 
selection by manufacturers. The register will be under the 
supervision of the Commissioner of Patents. 


Limitation Order Limitation Order L-123, which con- 
L-123 Was Revoked trolled the production and distribu- 

tion of such industrial equipment as 
electrical motors and generators, fans and blowers, heat ex- 
changers, industria! drying, curing and finish-baking ovens, and 
electroplating and anodizing equipment, was revoked by the 
War Production Board on June 2, 1945. While unrated orders 
may now be placed with suppliers for these metal finishing 
products that does not mean that deliveries will be made imme- 
diately because the Control Materials Plan still controls the 
availability of the raw materials needed to make those devices. 


Aluminum Household On May 30, 1945, the War Produe- 
Ware Order Revoked tion Board revoked Limitation Order 

L-30-e which controlled the produc- 
tion of aluminum cooking utensils, kitchenware, and house- 
hold articles. 


Aluminum May Be Following the revocation of Order 
Exchanged for Copper M-9-c on June 11, 1945, the War Pro- 

duction Board announced that slide 
fasteners, hooks and eyes, snaps, buckles and kindred closure 
items that have been made from steel and aluminum since the 
attack on Pearl Harbor may now be made from copper base 
alloy. Since June 23rd the Office of Civilian Requirements has 
acted as a metals banker. It will accept steel already allocated 
to manufacturers of CMP Code 662 items in exchange for the 
more desired copper base alloy on a pound-for-pound basis. 
Aluminum will be exchanged on the basis of three pounds of 
copper for each pound of aluminum. To participate in this 
exchange Form CMP 32 should be used in returning aluminum 
or steel; and Form CMP 4B should be used in making applica- 
tion for copper base alloy. 


Brass Mill Products Because supplies of brass mill prod- 
“Open-Ended” ucts have been made available 

through contract cancellations and 
cutbacks, the War Production Board on May 28, 1945, issued 
amendments to CMP Regulations 1 and 4 in order to permit any 
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person to place unrated orders for immediate delivery of brass 
mill products. In other words brass mill products were open- 
ended before July first. 


Cobalt Order Revoked In an effort to relax restrictions as 

quickly as possible the War Produc- 
tion Board on June 8, 1945, revoked Cobalt Order M-59. This 
revocation was possible because of increased shipments of the 
metals from Belgian Congo and other points. 


Members of six cutlery industry ad- 
visory committees at a joint meeting 
held in June were told by represen- 
tatives of the War Production Board that pocket knives for the 
average civilian will continue to be scarce perhaps for the 
balance of 1945. They were informed that the supply of lead 
is tight; the supply of tin is critical; and that the supplies of 
chromic acid, copper, brass and stainless steel are expected to 
be ample to take care of the third quarter requirements. Nickel 
was reported to be the scarcest material needed by the cutlery 
industry, with the result that nickel plating of cutlery will not 
be possible except for surgical instruments. 


Cutlery Plating 
Supplies Scarce 


Electroplaters Wanted Recently the War Manpower Com- 
By Army and Navy mission issued a_ booklet entitled 

“Guide to Foreign Employment Op- 
portunities.” This booklet lists all private and Federal agencies 
which are recruiting workers for jobs outside ef continental 
United States. In this booklet it was observed that electro- 
platers are wanted by the War Department at Fort Richardson. 
The Navy Department is in need of electroplaters at Pearl 
Harbor. For further information about these jobs letters should 
be addressed to the Labor Recruitment & Transportation Sec- 
tion, War Manpower Commission, Room 512, 1778 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, N. W., Washington. D.C. 


Value of During the period of April Ist 
Electroplating through May 26, 1945, the number 
Preference Ratings and value of applications for con- 

struction and equipment on which 
preference ratings were authorized under PR-24 and L-41, 
Direction 5, are as follows: Silverware, Plated ware, 4 appli- 
cations under PR-24 valued at $51,000; Electroplating, 6 appli- 
cations under PR-24 valued at $33,000; Electroplating, 2 appli- 
cations under Direction 5 L-4] valued at $151,000. 


The War Production Board revoked 
Order M-110 which required reports 
on monthly sales of molybdenum over 
2.000 pounds. Molybdenum reports, however, will continue 
to be required under Order M-21. 


Molybdenum 
Restrictions Eased 


No Nickel and Officials of the War Production 
Chromium Available Board told members of the Pressed 
For Civilian Metal Products Industry Advisory 
Refrigerators Committee at their June meeting that 


there is an adequate supply of brass 
and aluminum with some additional improvements expected: 
and that no nickel and chromium are available for decorative 
purposes in civilian products. 


Plating Supplies for Officials of the War Production 
Civilian Use Is Critical Board report that chromium plated 

tubular furniture for civilians is ex- 
pected to be as scarce for the remainder of 1945 as it was 
before the collapse of Germany. The supplies of cadmium, 
chromium and nickel are so critical that unless severe cutbacks 
occur none will be available for civilian plating. 


Restrictions on the use of metal in 
the manufacture of plumbing fixtures 
were removed by the revocation of 
Schedule XII of Order L-42. However, manufacturers and dis- 


Plumbing Fixture 
Schedule Revoked 


tributors are still controlled by all other applicable WPB  rders 
and regulations. 


Domestic Silver All controls on the use of do iestie 
Restrictions Eliminated silver were lifted by amendins Cop. 

servation Order M-199 on May 2%, 
1945. Restrictions on the use of foreign silver is still effective. 
In making this amendment Interpretations 1 and 2, Dire tions 
1. 2 and 3 and Amendment 1 to this order were revoked. hen 
the amended order was released WPB officials pointed out that 
the supply of semi-fabricated silver, particularly in wire and 
sheet form, is very tight and that persons who desire to buy 
silver may have difficulty in obtaining the metal for some time. 


Enameled Ware The production of enamel ware for 
Production civilian consumption now only de- 
Restrictions Revoked — pends on the availability of mate. 

rials, facilities and manpower be. 
cause Limitation Order L-30-b was revoked on May 26, 1945, 
It will not be long now for enameled cooking ware, pails, 
buckets, tubs, infants’ bathtubs, dish pans, sink strainers, baby 
bottle sterilizers, enameled cabinets, commodes and a myriad 
of other enameled ware to find their way on the shelves of 
merchants, 


Sodium Metasilicate Sodium metasilicate was placed 
Now Under Schedule — under allocation of Schedule 106 of 
106 of M-300 Order M-300 on May 19, 1945. Ac- 

cording to the schedule, allocations 
of sodium metasilicate have been made at bi-monthly intervals 
since June first. 


Revoking Zine Order The effect of the War Production 
Merely a Board’s revocation of Order M-11-b 
“Hunter’s License” on June 14, 1945, merely gives pros- 

pective buyers a sort of “hunter's 
license” to find the zine for the supply continues to be tight. 


Under Direction 1 to Order M-11-b 
an additional 20 per cent of the 
amount of zine used during the 
fourth quarter of 1944, may now be used for applying a protec: 
tive coating, or plating other than paint, on products not on 


List A. 


Zine Allotment 
Increased 


Since June, users of stearic acid for 
essential purposes have been required 
to place priority orders with sup- 
pliers by the first of the month instead of the sixteenth of the 
month. Small users and distributors of stearic acid are now 
authorized to have inventories up to 200 pounds. These changes 
were authorized in Amendment No. 1 to WFO-129. 


Stearic Acid 
Restrictions Eased 


Porcelain Enameled The Department of Commerce’ 
Products Shipments Census Department reports that the 
Increasing value of shipments of porcelain 

enameled products during the month 
of April, 1945, amounted to $3,146,268 as compared with 
$3,206,987 in March, 1945, with $2,753.885 in April, 1944, and 
with $2,604,791 in April, 1943. 


Enameled Ware 
Production 
Will Not Expand 


The continuing difficulty of obto ning 
light-gauge steel sheets will proven! 
appreciable increases in ena'cled 
ware production for some tims, i 
spite of the revocation of Order L-30-b. War Production ‘‘oard 
representatives recently told members of the Porcelain En’ »¢le¢ 
Utensil Industry Advisory Committee that steel sheets | the 
types and quantity needed by the industry are expecte > be 
available only in sufficient quantity to fill orders agains «le 
ments under the Control Materials Plan in the third | «te! 
of 1945. 
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Patents 


ust Preventive Base 


1 § Pat. 2,374,565. H. Roden, assignor 
mesne assignments, to The Texas Co., 
24. 1045. A non-drying rust preventive 


vw comprising the following formula: 


Per cent 

Petrolatum (140-150 F. M. P.) 50-70 

Petrolatum (150-165° 0-15 
Cylinder stock 10-25 

Viscous pale oil 5-15 

Wool fat ‘ 1- 8 


Heavy metal salt of a high molecu- 


lar weight fatty acid ..... 04-10 
Alkyl ester of a high molecular 
weight fatty acid....... 5 


Stainless Steel Printing Plate 


|. S. Pat. 2,375,210. C. Batcheller, May 8, 
445, A printing master comprising a plate 
{ chromium-containing alloy steel provided 
n the printing face thereof with an elec- 
rolytic grain and having an image forming 
whstance superposed on predetermined zones 


{ said face. 


Abrasive Wheel 
l. S. Pat. 2,375,263. F. A. Upper, as- 
ignor to The Carborundum Co., May 8, 1945. 
he method of making bonded abrasive arti- 
les from a plurality of superimposed layers 
bf abrasive-included, felted, fibrous sheet ma- 
erial which comprises assembling a number 
bi sheets of previously sized abrasive-included 
bbrous web material in superimposed rela- 
jon, subjecting said assembled sheets to an 
nitial consolidating action to form therefrom 
compressed slab of the desired thickness, 
utting out pieces of the desired size and 
tape from the said compressed slabs, and 
urther consolidating said cut out pieces of 
ompressed slab material to form abrasive 

ticles of the desired thickness. 


Cleaning Machine 

Pat, 2,375,723. M. J. Zinty, assignor 
« Magnus Chem. Co., Inc., May 8, 1945. In 

washing machine the combination with a 
Bank, of a basket therein, hanger members 
Bpstanding from the corners of the basket 
Bod pivotally connected thereto, a cross bar 
extending transversely above each end of the 
Basket and each uniting a pair of hanger 
embers, two transverse, horizontally dis- 
Poved rock shafts journaled in the side walls 
- the tank beyond the ends of the basket, a 
air of inwardly projecting supporting arms 


unted on each rock shaft and having up- 
prardly opening recesses to receive and re- 
Bovably upport said cross bars, means 
= 


« 
» 
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mounted on the outside of the tank for 
oscillating one of the rock shafts, and cross- 
therefrom to the other rock 
shaft to oscillate the same in synchronism 
with the first rock shaft to impart a vertical 
reciprocatory motion to the basket through 
said supporting arms. 


connections 


Electropolishing Aluminum 


U.S. Pat. 2,375,394. M. Tosterud, assignor 
to Aluminum Co. of America, May 8, 1945. 
The method of electrolytically brightening 
an aluminum-silicon alloy surface, the alloy 
containing from about 2 to 20 per cent by 
weight of silicon, which comprises making 
said surface an anode in an electrolyte con- 
sisting of about 2 to about 50 per cent by 
weight of HF, about 5 to about 75 per cent 
by weight of glycerine, and not less than 
about 10 per cent by weight of water, and 
maintaining a current density from about 50 
amperes per square foot to about 450 am- 
peres per square foot until the desired 
brightening is attained. 


Dust Collector 


U.S. Pat. 2,375,608. G. H. Young, assignor 
to B. F. Sturtevant Co., May 8, 1945. In a 
dust collector having substantially horizontal 
upper and lower walls and substantially ver- 
tical side and end walls; a_ substantially 


horizontal cylinder extending longitudinally 
in the upper portion of said collector, said 
cylinder having an air inlet with means for 
spinning the air entering same, and having 
a tangential skimming channel in its lower 
wall; a smaller cylinder arranged substan- 
tially concentrically within said horizontal 
cylinder; a dust collection chamber below 
said cylinders; a centrifugal fan in said col- 
lector adjacent one end wall thereof, said fan 
having an axial, cylindrical inlet connected 
to said smaller cylinder, and having a tan- 
gential outlet, the combination of a substan- 
tially vertical partition extending from said 
upper wall to said Jower wall of said collector 
between said horizontal cylinder and said 
collection chamber and said fan, said axial 
inlet of said fan extending through said 
partition; a substantially horizontal partition 
extending between said one end wall and 
said vertical partition below said fan, said 
outlet extending through said horizontal par- 
tition, said one end wall having an opening 
therein between said horizontal partition and 
said lower wall of said collector, and an air 
filler in said opening. 


Cleaning Machine 


U. S. Pat. 2,376,945. C. A. Stine, assignor 
to Turco Products, Inc., May 29, 1945. Clean- 


1945 


ing apparatus comprising, in combination, a 
tank adapted to hold a cleaning solution, a 
cover lid swingably mounted on the tank, 
a work holder rotatably mounted in the tank, 
a journal member mounted in the tank for 
lateral sliding movement relative to the work 
holder, a brush shaft journalled in the jour- 
nal member for rotation about an axis par- 
allel to the axis of rotation of the work holder, 
a brush mounted axially on the shaft, means 
responsive to swinging movement of the cover 
lid to slide the journal member, and means 
for rotating the work holder and shaft. 


Hot Dipping Copper 

U. S. Pat. 2,375,434. B. C. Moise and 
B. C. Moise, Jr., May 8, 1945. In an organ- 
ized apparatus for copper coating sheet-like 
ferrous materials in strip form, a furnace 
chamber, means for flowing molten copper 
into said chamber to form a molten bath 
therein, roll stands on opposite sides of said 
chamber for propelling a ferrous metal strip 
through said chamber, means for positively 
driving said roll stands in synchronism, a 
cooling chamber between said furnace cham- 
ber and the roll stand on the entrance side 
of said chamber and through which said 
strip passes, and a temperature reducing 
chamber located between the outlet of said 
furnace and the roll stand on the outlet side 
thereof and through which said strip passes; 
the construction and arrangement being such 
that said cooling chamber prevents furnace 
temperature from reaching the roll stand on 
the inlet side of said furnace chamber. 


Polishing Plastics 

U. S. Pat. 2,375,825. A. Saunders and 
L. S. Engle, assignors to Interchemical Corp., 
May 15, 1945. A polishing composition char- 
acterized by its ability to produce a haze- 
free, glossy surface on non-thermoplastic 
resinous finishes, which comprises a vehicle 
containing essentially a liquid polyhydric 
alcohol of the group consisting of glycerol 
and ethylene glycol, and a polishing abrasive 
dispersed in the liquid consisting essentially 
of a hydrated calcium silicate powder con- 
taining about 18% by weight CaO, 64% by 
weight SiO. and 14% by weight chemically 
combined water. 


Buffing Wheel 


U. S. Pat. 2,376,053. E. W. Hall and A. S. 
Rock, assignors to F. L. & J. C. Codman Co., 
May 15, 1945. A rotary abrading tool com- 
prising, in combination, a hub, and a con- 
tinuous strip of abrading material constitut- 
ing an uninterrupted band wound spirally 
about and continually receding from the axle 
of said hub, thus presenting a laminated 
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ring, the laminations being provided with 
a series of sets of registering openings form- 
ing passages radially through said ring, said 
hub being provided with a series of projec- 
tions extending radially outward through 


said passages. 


Electropolishing Aluminum 


U.S. Pat. 2,376,082. A. N. Pullen (Eng- 
land), assignor, by mesne assignments, to 
Aluminum Co. of America, May 15, 1945. 
The process of producing a highly reflective 
surface on aluminum and aluminum alloy 
articles brightening and 
oxidizing said surface by anodic treatment 
in a hot alkaline brightening electrolyte, sub- 
jecting said brightened surface to further 
anodic treatment in acid electrolyte 
adapted to produce an aluminum oxide film 
on the brightened surface, heating the article 
in water maintained at a temperature not 
below 65° C., and thereafter 
immersing the article in an aqueous bath 
containing about 5-10 per cent of an acid 


which comprises 


substantially 


selected from the group consisting of sulfuric 
acid, hydrochloric acid, and nitric acid, to- 
gether with a soluble aluminum salt and a 
soluble fluoride, for a period of about 2 to 
20 minutes, in order to selectively remove 
the oxide film produced in the brightening 
treatment. 


Bright Dipping Cadmium and Zine 


U. S. Pat. 2,376,158. R. H. McCarroll, 
J. L. MeCloud and H. E. Hanson, assignors 
to Ford Motor Co., May 15, 1945. A method 
for the surface treatment of metals selected 
from the group consisting of zine and cad- 
mium to produce a high lustre durability 
and a surface capable of being painted, com- 
prising, the step of immersing the metal in 
an aqueous bath containing as essential ele- 
ments about 120 gr. chromic acid per liter, 
about 0.25 to 0.50 gr. sulphuric acid per liter 
and about 0.8 to 1.2 gr. nitric acid per liter, 
the ratio of said chromic acid to the com- 
bined amount of the sulphuric and_ nitric 
acids being approximately 100 to 1. 


Electroplating Sheets 

U.S. Pat. 2,377,550. W. F. Hall, assignor 
to Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., June 5, 
1945. An electroplating unit for continu- 
ously treating metal sheets comprising an 
elongated compartment containing  electro- 
lyte and means for submerging and moving 
the sheet in the electrolyte, and containing 
anode and cathode means, means to cause 
the electrolyte to flow under and over the 
said metal sheets as they leave the compart- 
ment, comprising the following: said com- 
partment having high end walls, a horizon- 
tally arranged slit located below the top of 
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one of said end walls through which said 
sheets may be fed and thus be kept in con- 
stant contact with the electrolyte on all sides 
on their entire way through said elongated 
compartment, and an overflow compartment 
located in juxtaposition to said elongated 
compartment and having in common with 
said elongated compartment said slit end 
wall, said end wall being of less height at 
a point above said slit than the other walls 
of said compartment whereby the top  por- 
tion of a sheet being fed through said slit 
will have electrolyte cascaded thereon, roller 
mechanisin located adjacent said end wall, 
said overflow compartment having another 
wall of less height than said slit end wall, 
over which said sheets are guided by said 
roller mechanism, 2 drain in said overflow 
compartment, conduit means and a pump 
connection from said drain to said elongated 
compartment, whereby fluid which flows over 
the top of said slit end wall spreads over 
said sheets and is pumped from said end 


compartment back to said elongated com- 


partment, means at the lower part of one of 
said side walls of said elongated compart- 
ment for receiving said pump connection, 
said pump maintaining the level of fluid in 
said’ overflow compartment below the level 
of said metal sheets and said other wall of 
said overflow compartment. 


Drier 

U. S. Pat. 2,376,174. A. P. Munning and 
W. J. Winward, assignors to Munning & 
Munning, Inc., May 15, 1945. A drier com- 
prising a rectangular longitudinally elongated 
drying chamber and at least one rectangular 
longitudinally elongated circulating chamber 
parallel thereto said chambers being open 
exclusively at their respective tops over sub- 
stantially the entire horizontal areas of said 
chambers, a rectangular longitudinally elon- 
gated displaceable cover normally closing 
said open tops of said chambers, said cover 
including a rectangular longitudinally elon- 
gated bridge element spanning the open top 
of said drying chamber and dividing the 
interior of said cover into a compartment 
communicating with said drying chamber 
and.a channel communicating with said cir- 
culating chamber, impeller rotatably 
mounted in an opening formed in said bridge 
element for effecting circulation of a gase- 
ous medium through said opening between 
said channel and said compartment, trans- 
versely extending rails projecting laterally 
beyond one side of said drier for supporting 
said cover for lateral horizontal movement 
from its drier closing position to a position 
exposing the open top of the drying chamber, 
means for shifting said cover horizontally 
along said rails out of and into covering 
relation with respect to the open tops of 
said chambers, and means automatically con- 
trolled by said cover in shifting for stopping 
and starting rotation of said impeller in 
accordance with the uncovering and recover- 
ing movements of said cover. 


Hot Dipping Apparatus 
U.S. Pat. 2,377,632. J. D. Keller, assignor 
to The Wean Engineering Co., Inc., June 5, 
1945. Apparatus for coating strip compris- 
ing a container for holding a coating bath, 
means for feeding strip through said bath, a 
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pair of rolls between which the strip pass 
on emerging from the bath, said rolls being 
permeable, and means supplying wiping fly 
to the interior of the rolls for radial {hy 
therefrom onto said strip. 

In a method of coating strip, the steps ir 
cluding applying a coating fluid to the strip, 
wiping off the surplus coating fluid by foro 
ing wiping fluid under pressure through per 
meable surfaces into contact with the strij 
and moving said permeable surfaces in suc! 
directions that they tend to oppose the { 
ward movement of the strip on engagemer 
therewith. 


Tin Bath 


U. S. Pat. 2,377,606. E. V. Blackmun ani 
M. P. Mikula, assignors to Aluminum Co. «! 
America, June 5, 1945. The process of ti 
plating aluminum articles comprising th 
steps of dissolving sodium acetate and w 
alkali metal stannate in water, and subs 
quently immersing the aluminum articles i 
said solution for sufficient time to produce 
said articles a coating of tin by chemicd 
deposition from said solution. 


Sandblasting Nozzle 
U. S. Pat. 2,376,287. T. Sorrentino, + 
signor to Oceanic Ship Sealing Co., In 
May 15, 1945. A sandblasting nozzle com 
prising an adaptor to which a sand hose mi! 
be connected, a union screwed to si! 
adaptor, a sand nozzle, said union 
adapted to connect said sand nozzle to si 
adaptor, a water jacket surrounding * 
nozzle, said water jacket having spray 0p 
ings surrounding said nozzle, and meats! 

attach said jacket to seid union. 


Bus Bar 

U.S. Pat. 2,376,307. L. L. Bosch, assign 
to R. E. Kramig & Co., Inc., May 15, !* 
A combination of an electrical bus bar 
a sheath extending continuously «round © 
bus bar over substantially its entire lent! 
in snug fitting relationship therewith, !! 
said sheath being a hard, dense mate'™ 
comprised primarily of comps’ asbest 
fibers, whereby said sheath is good bes 
conductor capable of dissipatin: from " 


bus bar heat generated by th: ge 
electricity through the bus bar, -sid 
being of such thickness that bus 8 
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PLATING AND 
POLISHING — 
CLEANING — Picny 
HOT DIP FINISHE 


METAL FINISHING publishes, each month, a portion of the inquiries answered as a 
service to subscribers. if any reader disagrees with the answers or knows of better or more 
information on the problem discussed, the information will be gratefully received and the 


sender's name will be kept confidential, if desired. 


Pickling 


Enclosed is self-addressed en- 
velope for a reply to my question in regard 
to pickling of forging scale on steel shackles 
and turn-buckles 1” to 14%” stock. 


Question: 


Answer; We would suggest that you re- 
move this by pickling in hot sulfuric acid of 
approximately 10% by volume, containing 
an inhibitor. Inhibitors may be obtained 
from the list of suppliers attached hereto, 
taken from our 1944 Buyers’ Directory. 


Copper Plating 

Question: We have a problem concerning 
the thickness of copper plating and hope 
you can give us the information necessary 
to correct it. 

Our basis material is the regular 13% 
antimony, 87% lead alloy which we finish 
by flashing in cyanide copper and then plat- 
ing in an acid copper solution. We are 
anxious to learn what thickness of copper 
is necessary for these items to stand up 
under ordinary use. Our items are in the 
novelty class. After plating, they are oxi- 
dized.in a sulphur solution then relieved 
with pumice stone and a rag_ buff—wet. 
Our trouble has been that after six or seven 
months the items become black, which we 
believe is through absorption since the origi- 
nal lacquer coat is still intact. 

How thick does our plate have to be be- 
fore absorption ceases? 


A. M. A. 


Answer: We are unable to advise the 
thickness of copper necessary for these items 
to stand up under ordinary use, since this 
will depend on the temperature. 

We would suggest that you check care- 
fully to determine whether the blackening 
of the copper is due to absorption or tar- 
nishing of the copper under the lacquer due 
to poor rinsing after oxidizing with sulphide 
or to porous lacquer films. 


Finishing Aluminum Parts 


Question: We are looking for a suitable 
good looking, yet inexpensive finish for parts 
made from aluminum die castings; the fin- 
ish as corrosion resistant as possible, as 
these parts are frequently used along the sea 
coast where the salt air causes rapid corro- 
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sion. At the present time although anodiz- 
ing produces an excellent finish on rolled 
and extruded aluminum, it produces a very 
poor appearance when applied to die cast- 
ings. We would be interested in not only a 
good anodize and dye finish of practically 
any color, but also any oxide or paint finish 
which would produce reasonable corrosive 
resistant properties. 
L. or I. R. 

Answer: If the finish produced by anodiz- 
ing does not have a sufficiently good appear- 
ance, we would suggest that you communi- 
cate with lacquer manufacturers whe will 
be in a position to supply you with mate- 
rials suitable for this requirement. 

We are forwarding a list of lacquer manu- 
facturers as they appear in our 1944 Buyers’ 
Directory. 


Cadmium Plating 


Question: We are having considerable 
trouble cadium plating on steel with a con- 
tent of nickel and chromium. This is 
known, we believe, as N. E. 8740 Steel. 

¥. M. P: Co., Inc. 


Answer: We would suggest that you treat 
your articles in a nickel strike before cad- 
mium plating. The solution and conditions 
are as follows: 


Nickel chloride 32 oz./gal. 


Muriatic acid 1 pt./gal. 
Room temperature 
Direct current 6 volts 


Carbon or graphite anodes 
15-30 seconds 


Non-Tarnish Dip 


Question: I will greatly appreciate any in- 
formation you can give me concerning a non- 
tarnish dip for a ten second gold flash on 
sterling costume jewelry. 

J. 8. 

Answer: Two suitable treatments are im- 
mersion in hot soap solution, or in a cold 
12 oz./gal. solution of sodium dichromate. 


Test for Water Hardness 


Question: We have read with considerable 
interest the article in your 1944 Plating and 
Finishing Guidebook on Barrel Finishing, 
particularly the section in regard to Burn- 
ishing Soaps. 

Would you be good enough to send us a 
copy or a reprint of the article in Metal 
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Finishing dealing with the tes! for was 
hardness and tell us too, where we may py, 
cure the small test set for determining wa 
hardness? 

T. B. Co., Inc 

Answer: A simple way to determine thy 
hardness of the water supply is with ¢ 
standard soap solution. The procedure js x 
follows: 

1. Place 50 cc. of the water to be teste 
in a 4 oz. oil sample bottle and mark thy 
upper point. 

2. From a dropping bottle, add 9 drops ¢ 
standard soap solution and shake vigorous 

3. If 1” head of suds forms and remain 
stable after 1 minute, the water is zero har 

4. If not, add more standard soap s 
tion, 15 drops at a time, shaking after e 
addition until the stable layer of suds 
high forms. The number of drops of star 
ard soap used divided by 30 is the hardnes 
of the water in grains per U. S. gallon. 

The standard soap solution may be pur 
chased from any large laboratory sup 
house or, if facilities are available, can ¥ 
prepared as follows: 

1. Run 28.5 ce. normal potassium hydro 
ide solution into a flask and add a few dips 
of phenolphthalein indicator. 

2. In a separate container, dissolve 
grams of oleic acid in 75 cc. of neutral et! 
alcohol. 

3. Add oleic solution to the potassiu 
hydroxide agitating continuously until ' 
pink color disappears. 

4. Dilute with 1,000 ce. ethyl alcohol 


Deposition of Meehanite 


Question: We would like to know if } 
would be able to give us information 
“Meehanite.” 

Do you think Meehanite can be obtain 
in anode form, and would it be suitable 
depositing same in solution? 

S.-B. E. Co 

Answer: Although Meehanite can be 
in anode form, we do not know of # 
process whereby an alloy of iron, nickel 
chromium can be electrodeposited. 


Pink Gold Solution 
Question: Can you give us a formula’ 
plating a pink gold, and what chemicals" 
can use? 
S. J. Mre. 


Answer: 
41% potassium gold cyanide % 
Potassium cyanide 
Copper cyanide 
Nickel cyanide 
Dipotassium phosphate I 


150-160° F. 2-8 volts. 
If a darker color is desired, +! 
of copper cyanide may be add: 


} amounts 


(Continued on page 
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HAVE YOU 


YOUR BRUSH 
REQUIREMENTS 
LATELY? 


Ive | ew engineers are constantly im- 
proving their products to keep pace with 
ve the more recent requirements of higher 
tilt current carrying capacity, less friction, 
higher speed operations and better com- 
mutation. 


It is not enough for a Keystone brush to 
meet ordinary service. It is specifically 
designed and processed for the particu- 
ine lar application on which it will serve and 
incorporates all recent improvements. 


Keystone Brushes, because of their ex- 
cellent physical properties and many hid- 
den characteristics with exclusive fea- 
tures, are a decided improvement. It will 
pay you to check your brush require- 
ments first and then check with Keystone. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
AND PRICE LIST K-15 


Manufactur 
1935 STATE STREET, 


Keystone Metal -Graphite 
Brushes for low voltage gen- 
erator and slip ring applica- 
tions assure dependable 
electrical energy at all times. 
Copper and graphite are 
carefully proportioned to 
meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual piece of equipment. 
The brushes have excellent 
lubricating qualities and 
molded-in shunts establish 
a perfect connection. Your 
order for popular types and 
sizes can be quickly filled. 


ers of Precision Molded Products 
SAINT MARY S, PENNA. 


KEYSTONE CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


ME! FINISHING, July, 1945 
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EQUIPMENT AND 


NEW PROCESSES, MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR THE METAL INDUSTRY 


Iridite Galvon 


Greater resistance to white corrosion for 
galvanized products is now made_ possible 
through the special development of T[ridite 
Galvon by Rheem Research Products, Inc., 
Dept. MF, 2523 Pennsylvania Ave., Balti- 
more 17, Md. 

Like its predecessor, Iridite Olive Drab for 
zine and cadmium-plated parts, lridite Gal- 
von is applied by simple dipping at normal 
room temperatures. No special equipment or 
personnel are needed; no electric current 
is used in the process. The basic coating is 
susceptible to various dye colors. 

Accelerated corrosion tests conducted by 
the company under U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards Salt Spray Specifications indicated no 
signs of white corrosion products on hot dip 
galvanized panels after 236 hours. 

Iridite Galvon can be applied either to 
complete assemblies, parts, or to galvanized 
sheet previous to fabrication. 


Tube Polishing Machine 


Five times greater production without the 
spiral effect which is so prevalent when 
tubing is polished by hand, is claimed for 
the Presto Semi-Automatic Tube Polishing 
Machine introduced by The Manderscheid 
Co., Dept. MF, 605 West Washington St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 

Presto Tube Polishing Machines are com- 
pletely portable and adjustable for use with 
any polishing lathe. The polishing machine 
is merely pushed up to the wheel, adjusted 
for height and to fit the tube. Total setting 
up time is less than five minutes according 
to the manufacturer. Tapered rubber rollers 
on the polishing machine hold the tube 
against the polishing wheel with uniform 
pressure. As the tube rotates, it automatic- 
ally feeds slowly across the polishing wheel 
at a uniform rate, providing an evenly pol- 
ished tube. The rate of feed is easily and 
accurately adjustable to suit the job. A 
foot pedal advances the rollers to provide 
desired polishing pressure. 


Wire Belt Hooks 


The Bristol Co.. Dept. MF, Mill Supply 
Division, Waterbury 91, Conn., recently 
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announced the addition of a line of hinged- 
type wire belt hooks, known as Bristol’s 
Belt Hooks, to its line of belt lacing prod- 
ucts. The new hooks are designed for 
joining all types of flat belting, including 
leather, fabric, rubber balata belts. 
Various sizes are offered to take care of 
belts up to inches thick. 

A new method of mounting the hooks 
in the spacer card makes it possible to 
leave the card in place in the lacing ma- 
chine during the lacing operation. The 
hooks are thus held in accurate alignment 
until the hook points pierce the belt. It is 
not until after the lacing operation has 
heen compieted that the card is removed. 
This method of carding insures a uniform 
spacing of the hooks and results in an 
even distribution of pull over the width 
of the belt. 

The hooks are designed in such a way 
as to enter the belt in two rows with 
each opposite point passing into the belt 
in alternate rows. The purpose of this ar- 
rangement is to eliminate interference be- 
tween opposite hook points as they are 
pressed into place and also to distribute the 
grip on the end of the belt over a greater 
area. 

The new belt hooks are described in 
Bristol’s Bulletin No. 737. 
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Directories 


To promote efficiency in war plants, se 
eral have adopted the new Acromark Dire. 
tory now offered by The Acromark Company, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

It is possible with this directory to gi 
each foreman, engineer, department manage 
and officer of the shop and office a definite 
designation by office or location to which al 
his subordinates will go with no waste of 
time. Furthermore, this directory system 
assures that each workman knows his 
perior by name which also saves time and 
error. 

The directory is for use in a_ prominent 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


JOSEPH B. KUSHNER, Ch.E. 
Metal Finishing Consultant 
War plating plants designed and stream 
lined for increased production. 
LA 4-9794 233 W. 26th St. 
New York City 


G. B. HOGABOOM JR. & CO. 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
SALT SPRAY TESTING — CERTIFIEL 
TO MEET ARMY AND NAVY SPEC. | 
FICATIONS. Testing of deposits-thickness 
composition, porosity. Solution analyses 
plant design, process development. 


44 East Kinney St. Newark 2,N. J. 


Platers Technical Service (o. 

Electroplating and Chemical Engineers | 
Complete services, including solution analy-| 
ses, process development and deposit tests 
S.C. .. Tech. Director 
Dr. C. B. F. Young... Tech. Advisor 
59 E. 4th St., N. Y. C. ORchard 4-171 


—— 


| 


“Electro Chemical Technology’ 


E. J. HINTERLEITNER AND ASSOCIATE 
821 NORTH AVENUE. W. 
WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
PHONE: WESTFIELD 2-476 


NATIONWIDE, COMPLETE CONSULTIV 
SERVICE FOR THE METAL FINISH! 
INDUSTRY. 


Plant Design and Layout, Produciion 
Control and Product Testing, Cost 


2@ YEARS IN FIELD 
MEMBER A.E.S. 


RE-CONVERSION AND  PREPAR® TION 
PEACE-TIME PRODUCTION: — SPE. [ALISA 
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ae Made in grit sizes 

‘test from 80 to 400. This is another Formax product that combines tradi- 

dra Send for tional Formax quality, dependable uniformity and the 

cs know-how of years of experience. There’s a Formax 

— FREE compound to fit every requirement, each developed 

ogy’ g after exhausting scientific research to perform a specific 

ATES ample task with a minimum of effort and time. Formax com- 
Sesitetmeniaitie pounds are proven by actual production records to give 
grit size wanted more pieces per pound of compound. In addition, you 

LT benefit from the high production savings that Formax 

passes on to you. 

FC MIG. CO., 2100 tetievse ave: DETROIT, MICH. 
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place in both shop and office, designating 
those in authority where erected. In the 
case of large shops and offices of several 
departments, one may be erected in each 
department, 

The standard size is 24” x 20” and the 
entire frame of the directory is anade_ of 
wood. To match wood work or surroundings, 
it is furnished in any one of several standard 
color finishes and for fine offices, it is fur- 
nished in mahogany, walnut, maple or ebony. 

The background for the names that are 
interchangeable and removable, is made of 


black felt grooved wood ‘and the letters made- 


of a non-curling, non-fading white or red 
celluloid. These letters stand out against 
the black backgrof{nd and are readable for a 
distance of several yards. 

A substantial hinged glass door with lock 
and key, not only keeps out the dust and 
dirt, but also keeps control of the board only 
in the hands of the one responsible for it. 

It is reasonably priced and full informa- 
tion, together with illustrations and samples 
of letters will be submitted upon application 
to The Acromark Co., Dept. MF, 366 Mor- 
rell St. Elizabeth, N. 5 


New Starter 


A new a-c magnetic reversing starter, 
featuring a semi-interference-type mechani- 
cal interlock, has been announced by the 
Industrial Control Division of the General 
Electric Co.; Dept. MF, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Available in sizes 0 and 1, the new starter 
is designed for full voltage starting of 
squirrel-cage induction motors, although it 
can easily be used for reversing service when 
combined with a reduced voltage starter. 

Easy to adjust, the new semi-interference- 
type mechanical interlock prevents the clos- 
ing of one contactor while an are is main- 
tained on the other, thus averting a short 
circuit through the are and the resultant 
burned contacts and blown fuses. In addi- 
tion, the interlock arm of the closing con- 
tactor assists the interlock arm of the opening 
contactor in reaching its fully opened posi- 
tion. These interlock arms are case-hardened 
and their underside faces are buffed and 
polished to provide long life. 

Other features incorporated in this starter 
are under voltage protection when used with 
a push-button station or other momentary 
pilot-circuit device; undervoltage 
when used with selector or limit switches; 
and tamperproof, self-contained overload re- 
lays which allow the motor to operate up to 
its maximum safe temperature before trip- 
ping it off the line. The starter is housed 


release 
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in a sturdy metal enclosure 976 x 13%8 x 
1-9/16 in size, equipped with a hook-on cover 
and finished with smoothly rounded corners. 
Dust-tight and watertight enclosures are fur- 
nished where special conditions warrant. 


Electronic Recorders 


Increased industrial use of electronic re- 
corders has been made possible, it is an- 
nounced by Brown Instrument Co., by step- 
ping up chart speeds of Electronik Pyro- 
Potentiometers. 

The standard speed electronic recorders, 
singie or multiple point models, incorporate 


gear changes for speeds of 5, 10, 15 and 
20 inches an hour, it was said at the 
Philadelphia 
Honeywell Regulator Company. 


division of Minneapolis- 


Fast speed electronic models, single or 
multiple point, will have internally mounted 
wears for speeds of 10, 20, 30 and 40 inches 
an_ hour. 

As shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the gears are changed by removing 
screw “C” from gears “A” and “B” and by 
lifting the gears from the assembly. The 
new speed gears are then installed and 
is replaced. 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing to Brown Instrument Co., Dept. MF, 
1479 Wayne Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


screw “C” 


Buffing and Polishing Machine 


The Standard Electrical Tool Co., Dept. 


MF, 2503 River Road, Cincinnati, Ohio, an- 
nounces a new addition to their line of In- 
finitely Variable Speed Buffing and Polishing 
Machines. 

The Type R2V is available in 5 HP and 
744 HP sizes. This machine is arranged 
with two separate spindles, two motors, two 
magnetic starters, two start-stop push button 
stations, two hand brakes, each with coin- 
cidental switch, and two hand wheel-indi- 
cator speed controls. Infinite speed range 
between 1500 and 3000 R.P.M. quickly ac- 
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jerk”, but available to order with 7 


complished merely by turning | ind whe: 

Each spindle individually opera, 
permitting each workman to be independ 
of the other. This construction has ma 
advantages. Convenient spindle spe 
change permits polishing, coloriog, buffing 
etc., with the exact spindle speed. require 
for each operation—and furthermore, x 
wheels wear the speed may be increased {y 
maintaining the desired peripheral 
This permits increasing production efficien 
and reducing wheel cost. 

The “A” dimension measuring from th 
side of the base to the inside of the whe 


or 17” measurement. Standard length 
spindle is 78”. Height to center of sping 
is 38”. The spindle overhangs front 
base. 

Further information may be obtained | 
writing to the company at the above addres 


Absorbent Sweatband 


An. ahserbent. sweatband specially 
‘signed ‘Yor foundrymién, welders and 
workers on hot jobs is announced by 
American Optical Co., Dept. MF, Sout! 
bridge, Mass. 

The sweatband is made from syntheti 
sponge, 744 inches long, which covers ti 
greater width of the brow. 

By keeping sweat out of .the eyes and 
goggles, the sweatband helps reduce 
possibility of accidents resulting from blur! 
vision. addition, it ds comfortable an 
can be easily steribized for continual us 

A necessity during the hot summer montis 
the sweatband, whieh is long wearing, 4 
add "greatly to the #omfort of workers and 


thus increase their. efficiency. 


Multi-Purpose Cart 


What could be termed the commerci 
“Handy Andy” is the new Multi-Purpo 
Cart, details on which have just been: 
leased by the manufacturer——Palmer-/ 
Co., Dept. MF, 7124 W. Jefferson, Det 
17, Mich. 

According to E. R. Shile, president, ths 
new carrying unit fits in to those many pi! 
poses so tar neglected, being ideal for le 
ing and dumping ashes, scrap, small pe 
mixed concrete, liquids, fertilizer and 1 
other miscellaneous material. To meet v4 
uses, it is designed and balanced for 
wheeling and convenient dumping. 

The Multi-Purpose Cart has a heavy - 
body, with a reinforcing flange around ' 
top edge. Sturdy tubular handles et 
34” from the body. Legs are of heavy #0 
iron, and the construction is all-we 
throughout. It is equipped with twe 2! 
2” steel spoke wheels. Overall measure 
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TO WORK IN 


1. INCREASING PLATING SPEEDS 
2. REDUCING COSTLY “REJECTS” 


By Beckman-controlling the pH of your plating processes 
lly de you can make FOUR important savings in your plant opera- 
nd a tions . . . vital savings that mean higher quality platings at 
mw substantially lower operating costs .. . 


1. By closely controlling the pH of your plating baths 
you can generally operate at higher current densities with- 
out risk of faulty coatings. This means faster plating, 
and of reduced costs. And remember—Beckman is the only pH 
equipment that will accurately control alkaline plating 
ee operations such as cadmium, zinc, brass, etc.! 


2. The controlled-coatings produced by Beckman-regu- 
ng, lated plating baths minimize blistering, peeling and off- 
hes color deposits, thus greatly reducing “rejects” and costly 
waste of time and materials. 


3. Not only are blistering and peeling practically elim- 
merci inated, but Beckman-controlled coatings are far more 


uniform and smoother, insuring highest quality platings 
on run after run. 


4. And because Beckman-controlled plating processes are 
simple to handle and uniformly effective at all times, even 
any pi inexperienced plant workers can turn out consistently top- 
aden quality plating jobs with minimum loss. Over-all plant 
efficiencies are greatly increased! 


LET US HELP YOU take full advantage of the multiple sav- 
ings possible through Beckman pH Control. Our engineer- 
a ing staff will gladly make recommendations to fit your par- 
vy ang ticular requirements. 


rem NATIONAL TECHNICAL LABORATORIES 
SOUTH PASADENA CALIFORNIA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF GLASS ELECTRODE pH EQUIPMENT 


MET\ FINISHING, July, 1945 


CONTROL 
YOUR PLANT 


3. PRODUCING SMOOTHER COATINGS 
4, IMPROVING PLATING EFFICIENCIES 


The Beckman Automatic pH indicator is the a} 
most advanced pH instrument available 
today. Incorporates many unique features 
found in no other make or type of equip- 
ment. Operates standard contro! and re- 
cording equipment. Ask for Builetin 16! 


The Beckman Industrial pH Meter is ideal 
for portable plant and field use. Simple, 
quick, accurate. May he used with Beckman ! 
Flow Type and Immersion Type Electrode : 
Assemblies for maltese pH check on i 
solutions in process. Ask for Bulletin 21! 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY OF THESE 
HELPFUL BECKMAN BOOKLETS! 


“What Every Executive 
Should Know About pH’’—a 
imple, non-technical discus- 
sion of what pH is, how it’s 
used, and its importance to 
modern industrial operations. 


Bulletin 86—The most com- 
plete catalog availabie on 
modern pH equipment. Lists 
and describes over 60 differ- 
ent electrodes together with 
eccessory equipment for all 
types of applications. 
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AIR-DRY RACK COATING 203 


“Swings Your Toughest Plating Cycle 


All you do is dip your racks in the handy open-end 
drum; hang ‘em up to dry at room temperatures and 
there you are! All set with a tough, resistant insulation 
that will stand up to your severest solutions. Many shops 
are getting 500, and even 1000 cycles before recoating. 


You see, new and improved synthetic resins are respons- 
ible for these outstanding properties of Unichrome Air- 
ry Rack Coating 203. Constant research in selecting 
«nd formulating these resins makes sure that you get 
1aximum rack protection and minimum recoating cost. 
Why not decide to see for yourself—with a trial order 


today? Write now to our nearest office for data and prices. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


UNITED CHROMIUM, INCORPORATED 


51 East 42nd Street, Now York 17, N.Y. * 2751 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. * Waterbury 90, Conn. 


PROPERTIES 


Chemical Resistance— 
Excellent for all plating 
cycles. 


Toughness — Withstands 
repeated flexing and 
shop handling — cuts 
cleanly and easily at 
contacts. 


Drying—Dipped in con- 
tainer in which it is 
shipped and dried at 
room temperature. 


Adherence—Excellent. 


Unichrome Cocting 202—a new rack 
insulation, similar to Air Dry 203 but 
which is force dried to obtain the extra 
adherence required in anodizing and 
hot, strongly alxaline solution. 


are 79” long, 30” high, 30” wide. Further 


information can be obtained by writing to 
the manufacturer direct. 


Alloy Sprayer 


A new, self-contained Alloy-Sprayer de- 


signed and built especially for precision 
spraying of low temperature metals and 


alloys is added to its line of metal atomizers 
by Alloy-Sprayer Co., Dept. MF, 602 First 
National Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

This new sprayer, which is being used ex- 
tensively for production spraying of selenium 
rectifier cells, rectifier discs, for protective 
coating of wood patterns, and similar spray- 
ing, is expected to be particularly useful in 
laboratory research work due to the close 
control of the characteristics of the spray. 

Although the new Alloy-Sprayer, desig- 
nated “Model FP,” is primarily for spraying 
vertically downward, being suspended on 
a chain or similar support, it can be swung 
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Unichrome Quick Dry Stop-Off 322—for 
cyanide copper and other plating work 
requiring an extremely adherent step-off. 
Unichrome Quick Dry Stop-Off 323—for 
chromium @nd other plating work re- 


quiring o stop-off that can be peeled 
off after use. 


Unichrome Resist—a solid insulating ma- 
terial for constructing composite racks, 
stop-off shields, insulating gaskets, etc. 


out to spray almost horizontally. Thus, it 
can be used for virtually any type of spray- 
ing either on a production basis or as a 
strictly laboratory instrument. 

The sprayer is equipped to permit instant 
selection of quality of spray. The applica- 
tion of alloy or metal can be made in three 
stages: Fine spray, coarse spray, and pour. 
Moreover, the degree of fineness and the 
degree of coarseness of spray in each stage 
can be varied by means of an adjustable 
needle valve. Both stages of spray are 
accomplished with air pressure on, while the 
pouring is done with air pressure cut off 
entirely. 

A feature of the Model FP Sprayer is 
that metal or alloy can be added without 
interrupting the spraying operation. More- 
over, metal can be added intermittently as 
needed and does not need to be in special 
form. 


Range of operation of the 


Sprayer is 100° to 600° F.) Mer 


OF alloy 
in almost any form is melted the pot 
preparatory to spraying by means ther, 
statically controlled electrical elem: ts, Ope 
ating air pressures are from 20 to ©) pound 
per square inch depending on the needs o! 
the work. 

Installation of the new equipment 
merely a matter of suspending the sprayer 
by a chain or wire, connecting int, the {, 
tory air line (or bottled air or nitrogen 


and plugging in the electrical cord whieh ;. 


furnished with the sprayer. 

Spraying is accomplished by grasping 
handle and pressing the lever. \ small, 
auxiliary control is easily moved by 4) 
thumb to change from fine, to coarse, to th: 
pour stages of spray. 


Rack Insulation 


A new product for the insulation of plat 
ing racks has been announced by Michiga 
Chrome and Chemical Co., 6348 East Jeffe 
son Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. Known as Mi 
crotube, it is a companion product to th 


firm’s Miccrotape with which it is usually 
tubing 


used. Miccrotube is extruded 


made from a tough, elastic plastic base mat 


rial that has exceptional resistance to plating 


baths and cleaning solutions. It will wit 
stand hot plating solutions, including |! 
190° copper, and practically all types 
boiling cleaning solutions indefinitely with 


damage or deterioration. It is not reco” 
mended for use in trichlorethylene. Mi 
tube remains tough and flexible under 
most adverse conditions and will not hia! 
or crack. Its surface is smooth and gis 
which permits solutions to drain trom 
racks more quickly and thorouglily. 
Miccrotube is usually used in « 
with Miccrotape. The contact wires"! 
rack are covered with Miccrotube and 
spline is wrapped with Miccrotape. The! 


ymbinat 


materials can then be fused by /veating 

a continuous, homogeneous In tt 
way a solid protective coating 0! any de!" 
thickness can be obtained quick’. and “ 


without repetitious dipping and 
certain types of racks it is pos ble tI 
late the whole rack with Micer be. 


Miccrotube is available with \nside 
Model FP eters ranging from 1/16” to | 
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How WAR PLANT 


<= removes stubborn identification inks 


and lubricants from aluminum 


EXPERT HELP 
METAL CLEANIN 


\ 
\f you need help on any meta 


or working 
problem, just call ene 
DIVERSEY D-Man. Backe 
a Research Laboratory ned 
has spent 20 years 
ing special purpose 
he is always On deck to a 4 
helping hand . - often 
ways to step YP product! 
with less manpower- 


cleaning - 


VERSEY 
-MAN 


PETAL FINISHING. 


July. 


DIVERSEY D-C No. 36 cuts anodizing 
and spot welding rejects 


Officials in a midwest war plant 
wanted to reduce the number of re- 
jects on anodized and spot welded 
aluminum parts. Investigation by a 
Diversey D-Man showed that clean- 
ing solutions then in use did not com- 
pletely remove: 1. lubricants used in 
forming operations: 2. stubborn 
identification inks. 


Diversey D-C No. 36 instill tank 
solution was recommended. After 
the change was made, rejects were 
practically eliminated, cleaning time 
was reduced and production in- 
creased. Also, tank solution had a 
longer life, white film disappeared, 
and the new solution was 100% free 
rinsing. 

Repeated laboratory tests and 
wide usage in the field prove that 
Diversey D-C No. 36 removes all 


1945 


kinds of contamination faster. Inks 
only partially removed in 10 to 15 
minutes with ordinary cleaners, for 
example, are completely removed in 
4 to 5 minutes with D-C No. 36. 
And there’s no risk of staining, pit- 
ting, or corrosion. 

Excellent cleaning with D-C No. 
36 is largely due to carefully deter- 
mined wetting and emulsifying prop- 
erties. Economical operation is 
assured by superior water softening 
action. Get acquainted with this 
ideal cleaner . . . to prepare aluminum 
for anodizing, welding, painting or 
matte finishing. For a liberal experi- 
mental sample and complete infor- 
mation, write to: Metal Industries 
Department. 


THE DIVERSEY CORPORATION 
53 West Jackson Boulevard + Chicago 4, Ill. 
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MASKING LACQUERS 
For Hard Chrome— Copper and 
Cadmium—Tin and Zinc—Silver 


All Pen-Kote Masking Lacquers can be applied 
by brush, dip or spray and are unusually 
quick-drying. They adhere firmly, giving sharp 
definition of stop-off line, yet are trimmed 
easily by cutting and peeling. Being chem- 
ically inert, they cannot contaminate solu- 
tions or tarnish the work. They provide a 
durable, perfect protective coating of high 
dielectric strength, and are quickly removed 
after plating. 

Pen-Kote Masking Lacquers will give you 
faster, trouble-free production on all selective 
plating jobs, with an appreciable reduction 
in costs. 


New bulletin gives full details. Write for your free copy today 


PENINSULAR CHEMICAL PRODUCTS ba 


6795 EAST NINE MILE ROAD 


VAN DYKE 


PATENTS 
(Concluded from page 294) 


having such sheaths may be placed in side 
by side relationship without short circuiting 
of electrical energy carried by bus bars 


housed within such sheaths. 


Wet Sandblasting 


2.376.616. S. J. Oechsle and 
J. N. Childs, assignors to Metalweld. Inc.. 
May 22, 1945. In an apparatus for effecting 
wet sandblasting, a combining nozzle for 
intimately mixing dry sand and water com- 
prising a main discharge tube for the wetted 
sand, a sand-jet-producing nozzle fitted in 
one end of said tube and having a_ bore 
therethrough coaxial with the tube. an an- 
nular water jacket surrounding said tube 
adapted for connection to a continuous sup- 


U. S. Pat. 
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PROTECTIVE 
OATI N GS 


RACK COATINGS 
Offer 
These Outstanding Advantages 


@ Completely resist ALL plating solutions; 
withstand cleaning cycles at boiling tem- 
peratures. 

One material does the job; no combina- 
tions of coatings required. 

Only five coats needed for perfect in- 
sulation. 

Minimum drying time between coats, 
Applied by hand dipping; no mechanism 
required, 

Free flowing; will not bridge, web or form 
pockets on the most intricate racks and 
fixtures. 

@ Superior in adhesion and flexibility. 

e 


Withstand abrasion and rough handling. 


| 


ply of water, said tube constituting the inner 
wall of said annular water jacket and having 
a plurality of openings therethrough affording 
communication between the water jacket and 
the interior of said tube, and means for con- 
tinuously delivering a supply of sand under 
pressure to said nozzle for mixture with the 
water drawn from said water jacket. 


Centrifugal Blasting 


U.S. Pat. 2,376,639. C. E. Unger, assignor 
to The American Foundry Equipment Co., 
May 22, 1945. A blade adapted for use in 
centrifugal abrasive throwing wheels of the 
character including a rotor adapted to be 
driven at high speeds and carrying a plural- 
ity of substantially radially extending throw- 
ing surfaces with means for feeding abrasive 
into the inner ends of said surface, said 
blades having a propelling surface along 
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which the abrasive may be grad 
erated, 
metallic compound which is high|, resistant 
to abrasive wear impact shocks and me 
fatigue incident to prolonged ojcration i 


lly accel 


the throwing of steel grits, sand and similar 
abrasive particles at blasting velocities, qjj 


metallic compound including less than ]5 
by weight of carbon, between 0.50 and 0.9% 
by weight of silicon, between 0.50 and 0.%e¢ 


by weight of manganese, between ().90 and 


1.40% by weight of chromium, between | 4 
and 1.90% by weight of molybdenum, a 


the remainder substantially pure iron, 


Grinding & Buffing Machine 


U. S. Pat. 2,376,847. 
to International Silver Co., 


flexible belt supported and 


means wholly independently of said rotar 


carrier with the belt disposed parallel with 
the axis of the rotary carrier and traveling 


in a direction at right angles thereto butt 
one side 
back support disposed closely adjacent : 
periphery of the rotary carrier and hay 
a concave surface corresponding generally 


the cylindrical convex path of the articles 
against which back support the articles ar 
firmly pressed by the rotary carrier with the 


abrasive belt passing therebetween and { 
lowing said cylindrical convex path. 


Bus Bar 


U. S. Pat. 2,376,324. R. L. Bogardus, a 
signor to Packard Motor Car Co., May 22 
1945. 
co-axially arranged inner and outer tub 
conductors insulated from each other an 
line tap for the inner conductor including 
T-headed bolt, a metal sleeve slidably fit 
the shank thereof, the inner tube having 
longitudinally disposed opening to just pa 
said bolt head, the outer tube having a 
cular opening just larger than the ! 
axis of said head, the head being position 
transversely of and within the inner 
with the sleeve surrounding the bolt sha! 
and bearing on the outer surface of the inn 


a sector 


A bus system comprising 


tub 


tube, an 
metal sleeve and having its inner end bean 
on the inner tube, and a washer and 
nut on the bolt to clamp the inner 
between said head and metal sleeve. 


insulating sleeve surrounding 


Corrosion Prevention of Metals 


U. S. Pat. 2,375,468. W. J. Clifford 4 
H. H. Adams (England), assignors (0 Parke 
Rust-Proof Co., May 8, 1945. A composi! 
consisting essentially of acid phosphate 
ing chemicals and an organic comp’ 
which contains the nitro group sufficiel 
quantity to act as an accelerat 


Coloring Stainless Sice! 


U. S. Pat, 2,375,613. C. Bateheller. 
8, 1945. Those steps in the m: ‘hod or 
ducing a design in color on a — 7 

steel 


face of a corrosion-resisting, a 
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the blades being forme: from ; 


F. C. Glike, assignor 
May 22, 194, 
In an apparatus of the character set forth, 
the combination of a rotary carrier haying 
means for holding elongated metallic article: 
on the periphery thereof, an abrasive and 
tensioned by 


thereof and a_ substantially rigid 
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sing a suostantial quantity, by weight, of 
a1 having therein and substan- 


therewith fim conning ‘The Fast, Effective Method of 


js of ion and chromium imparting a 


(ark coloration to said surface 


} surface which it is desired to preserve in 


Jor with a resist, and thereafter removing ' 
color film from the uncoated portions of MICCRO uUBE 
~4 


surface by subjecting said uncoated 
rtions to ctrolytic action as anode in an on the Contact Wires 
and yous electrolyte having good electrical . i : 
Miccrotube, the new, extruded plastic-base 
nductivi tubing, is quickly and easily applied to al- 


most any type of straight or bent contact 
Polishing Plasties wires. Its physical characteristics provide ex: 
: ceptional insulating qualities, and its smooth, 
glossy surface minimizes dragout of solu- 
tions. Available in inside diameters from 


1/16” to 1”. 


(. S. Pat. 2,375,823. A. Saunders and 
S. Engle, assignors to Interchemical Corp., 


me ay 15, 1945. The method of polishing a 4 
n-thermoplastic resinous finish, which com- a 
a ss subjecting it to the action of a polish- . 
ick g agent in an aqueous vehicle, the polishing ‘ 
ent consisting essentially of a hydrated 

7 ium silicate having an average particle 

rm e below about 1 micron, and containing 

es wut 18% by weight CaO, 64% by weight ~ 

bes and 11° by weight combined water. E 

MICCROTAP 

‘eid Polishing Plastics | 

on the Splines 

ly -OIp., edges which makes it extremely easy to ap- 

), 1945, \ polishing composition char- | ply and permits much smoother overlapping 
terized by its ability to produce a_haze- and fitting into corners. It has unusual prop- | : 

* glossy surface on non-thermoplastic erties of dielectric strength, elasticity and e 

o sinous finishes, which comprises a vehicle tensile strength. Used in combination with 4 

i ntaisiiag essentially a liquid consist; Miccrotube, the two materials can be fused ; 
consisting of by heating to provide an integral coating. 
bmamid,-and a polishing abrasive dispersed | 
the liquid consisting essentially ‘ 
A new six page bulletin provides complete information on | 

bot 18% by weight CaO, 64% by weight Miccrotape and Miccrotube used both for insulation of plating 

y OME. and 14% by weight chemically il racks and for masking parts prior to selective plating. Full | 

on Water. details on physical characteristics, methods of application, 

ibula and prices are included. Your copy will be mailed you imme- | 

at Bosh diately upon request. | 

ling 

Pat. 2,377,228. C. G. Harford, as- 


to Arthur D. Little, Ine.. May . 29, 
An aqueous electrolyte for the electro. MICHIGAN CHROME & CHEMICAL CO. 
a cif deposition of cadmium, characterized by (6348 EAST JEFFERSON DETROIT. 7, MICHIGAN 


ma Nsisting essentially of a soluble salt of ‘ 
tione mum and an alkyl hydrocarbon polya- ‘ 
tl and manifesting a pH value between 
chat proximately 9 and 10.3. 
PLATING OF DIE CASTINGS a 
Arthur D. Little, Ine., May 29, CONVEYOR 
») aqueous electrolyte for the electro- (Concluded from page 287) 
deposition of chromi 2 
consisting essentially rene ’ on d was pumped into a storage tank, through 
Is romium and an Ikyl h activated carbon, about once each month. 
d 3 ne and manife polya- The pH of the plating solution was checked 
Park g a pH value below 7.0. three times in the twenty hour operating 
0 period, while complete analyses were made 
» 00a Vitreous Enameling twice weekly. Analyses of the chromium 
out U.S ene lating solution, cyanide tanks, cleaners 
ip >. Pat 377 32] M p ) 
fhiit assignors to West ; E. and acid dips were made daily. 
= 8 ste 
n ectric Co., Ine., The c ; 
19 A method of forming an 1e conveyor described in this article 
amel cog article which 
i 9. 9. ating zinc-base die 
plating 2 ferrous metal Main, chectiede 1940 and 1941 for plating zine-base die 


Siting castings used aut ile i 
an slloy of from 0.50% to 10.0% asting for automobile trim. 


Ma on 
1 the balance nickel on the copper 
and a - 
a sul da ‘ying a vitreous enamel coat- ales, “THIS IS MR BUDGE, OUR EMPLOYMENT AGENT HE'D LIKE TO 
7 Me OVer the 'y plate =e } MEET ANY OF YOU LADIES WHO THINK YOU CAN DRIVE THIS BUS 
con BETTER THAN | 
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LOWEST 


In selecting a rack insulation, remember that 
the total cost is not just the first cost of the insula- 


tion itself. 


COST - PER - HOUR - OF - USE determines the 


value of a rack insulation in your production. 


BUNATOL No. 160 or No. 720 will keep down 
rack insulation costs—give you better insulation 
value—in handling decorative plating; here's 


why— 


EASE OF APPLICATION: neither skilled labor nor 


special equipment required. 


LONG INSULATION LIFE with freedom from 


trouble. 


FREE RINSING; no carry-over to contaminate 


solution. 


CHEMICALLY NEUTRAL; will not affect any 


solution. 


EASY AND SIMPLE PATCHING; present labor 


conditions mean frequent rack repair. 


NOT TOXIC; stops employee sickness and claims. 
STOPS SHADING in bright nickel. 


Get BUNATOL—the rack insulation made 
for and preferred by Production Platers. 


NELSON J. QUINN CO., TOLEDO 7, OHIO 


Business Items 


J. S. Hicok, Sales Manager. Promat Divi- 
sion, Poor & Co., Waukegan, IIl., announces 
the appointment of the W. D. MacDermid 
Chemical Co. of Bristol, Conn.. as exclusive 
New England distributor, for all equipment 
and processes of their manufacture. The 
Promat organization offer the metal finish- 
ing industry a number of high speed electro- 
plating solutions based on the superimposi- 
tion of AC on DC. 


In addition to the main office at Bristol, 
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BUNATOL 


Cenn., MaecDermid also maintain a sales and 
service office at Worcester, Mass. 


Appointment of Robert Wier, Jr.. as gen- 
eral sales manager of the brush division of 
the Osborn Mig. Co., of Cleveland, is an- 
nounced by company officials. 

Mr. Wier. a native of Wilmington, Del.. 
brings to Osborn a background of engineer- 
ing and sales experience gained over a period 
of nearly 30 years in the chemical. oil and 
ammunition industries following his gradua- 
tion from Sheffield Scientific School of Yale 
University in 1918. 

He was formerly sales manager of the 
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pusly. 


raser 
q ebs 
Robert Wier, Jr. 


Western Cartridge Co. with headquarier 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. divisi 
in New Haven, Conn., and prior to that » 
vice-president and general manager of ‘ 
Hearn Oil Co., subsidiary of the Sun (jl ( es 

Mr. Wier began his business career afm’ 
junior engineer with E. [. duPont de \ 
mours & Co. in its Nashville, Tenn., Raci 
Wis., and Deepwater, N. J., plants. 

His initial undertaking for Osborn 
be a survey of reconversion problems : 
post-war markets, to be conducted in 
thirty districts of the United States sen 
by this well-known manufacturer of pow 
brushes and equipment for industry. 


\ppoit 
er 

of 
l du 

New and larger Pacific Coast Region of need 
of Detrex Corp., Detroit, Mich.. have 
established at 318 West Ninth St.. Los ae 
geles 15, Cal. the E] 

This office which is under the supervisigpente, ( 
of Mr. S. B. Crooks, Pacific Region Mage Fra 
ager, functions as sales and _ service he 
quarters for the Pacific Coast and R 
Mountain states. In addition to controll 
division offices in the territory, the Los 
geles branch supervises all local stocks 
degreasing solvents and_ standard ™ 
cleaning machines. Direct customer st! 
for Southern California is also handled '™ 
this office. 


rtment 


In keeping with extensive plans for 
war expansion, the Electric }entlt 
Co., Chicago, Ill.. has opened new bra 
offices in Grand Rapids and Knowvill ge 
in Dallas 


appointed new sales engineers 
Philadelphia. This brings the total 0! 
of lg branch offices to 40. 
The newly appointed Dallas 
is Marvin Gardner. who since 
associated with the heating a 
industry. Before joining Ilg 
head of the ventilating depar ment 7 
Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pa- igoula, } 
Previously, Gardner was engag: in the? 
ing and ventilating contracti! 
commercial and residential in- 
1942 he joined the Maritime | »mm'-" 


sles engi 
1939 has 0 


| ventilal 


he was 


business 


July: 


an 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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| | | 
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ventilating engineer. Gardner is a graduate 
Suthern Methodist University. 


George A Innes, a lifelong resident of 
biladelphis. has been appointed an Ilg sales 
gineer UN eT C. Warner Smith, manager 
‘the Philcdelphia office. His experience 
eludes eig''t years with the Celotex Corp., 
wring whi’ he actively participated in the 
and evelopment of numerous appli- 
Binns of (hat company’s special materials 
hich were closely connected with the heat- 
sand venlilating industries. Prior to his 
ciation with Ilg. he was with The Barrett 
ivision of Allied Chemical and Dye Corp., 
engineer on roofing and waterproofing. 
p received jhis training at Temple Univer- 
and Drexel. 


The new [lg branch office in Knoxville, 
bon., is under the direction of Roy H. 
awckay, who for the past four years acted 
associate engineer for the U. S. Bureau 
Reclamation, Washington, D. C.  Pre- 
pusly, he was construction engineer for the 
taser Brace Engineering Co. and the Stone 
Webster Engineering Corp. Mackay is a 
;juate of Columbia University. 


|W. Pulte has opened the new Ilg branch 


mee ein Grand Rapids, Mich. A discharged 
eran of World War Hl, Pulte has had 


yly ten years’ experience in the heating 


of 
im ventilating field. 


Before joining Ilg, he 
ss field engineer in Western Michigan for 
| Detrex Corp., Detroit, Mich. Pulte is a 
Rene! her of the American Society of Heating 
lentilating Engineers and the American 
troplaters’ Society. 


mm W 

ms 

in 

\ppointment of Albert R. Tucker to the 
wly created position of West Coast man- 
eof the Electrochemicals Department, 

a |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., was an- 

a need today by F. S. MacGregor, the de- 

iments general manager. 

08 


The El Monte plant and sales office at El 
ervisl nte, Cal.. and the district sales office at 
n Mammen Franciseo, will be conselidated under 
1 Ro 
ntroull 
Los 
tock 
jon 
r set 
led ft 


for 
ntilat 
bra 
ville 
allas 
nua 


Albert R. Tucker 


requirements. 


We have a complete line of Aluminum Colors 
especially prepared for coloring anodic coatings. 
We shall welcome an opportunity a 


to serve you on your dyeing 


SANDOZ 


Mr. Tucker, who has been Philadelphia dis- 
trict manager for the department since 1936. 
West Coast headquarters will be maintained 
at El Monte. 


Technical service representatives for the 
electroplating, drycleaning and degreasing 
fields will have headquarters at El Monte. 
Resident salesmen will be established at 
Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 


Frederick C. Schumacher, former assistant 
manager of the New York district office, has 
succeeded Mr. Tucker as manager of the 
Philadelphia district office. 


Mr. Tucker is a native of Noblesville, Ind. 
After having heen graduated from Butler 
College with a bachelor of arts degree in 
chemistry in 1915, he was employed by the 
Du Pont Co. in the acid laboratory at Hope- 
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SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, Inc. 


61-63 VAN DAM STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


well, Va. In 1918 he was transferred to the 
company’s Arlington, N. J., plastics plant. 


He was appointed plastics sales represen- 
tative in the Middle West in February, 1925. 
On January 1}, 
Wilmington and made sales manager of 


1934, he was transferred to 


peroxygen products. 


Vr. W. P. Drake, manager of sales, Special 
Chemicals Division, Pennsylvania Salt Mig. 
Co., Philadelphia 7, Pa.. announces the ap- 
pointment on April 9th of Wr. John J. Lance. 
as field representative for that Division, in 
the Cleveland-Mansfield-Youngstown area, 
with headquarters in Cleveland. Mr. Lance 
was formerly a methods engineer in the 
Bendix Aviation Corp. 
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| 
| Makes Your Work Easier, Faster, Better 
his present mission will be completed pla 
Tight-holding, clean cutting edges that won't budge about a month. y DP 


a whisker—not even for the toughest plating solu- 
tions — that’s what Unichrome Stop-Off 322 gives 
you. This helps you do more accurate work—faster, 
easier. And besides, Unichrome is most convenient 
to use. Simply brush, spray or dip. At room tempera- 
tures, too. Another thing — it dries fast. Finally, 
there's no peeling or seepage with Unichrome Stop- 
Off 322 on the job. 


Let us put you down for a trial shipment. See 


PROPERTIES 


Chemical Resistance — Excel- 
lent in all plating cycles. 


Application—Can be brushed, 
sprayed or dipped. 


these advantages for yourself. There's a heavy war 
demand for the new and improved resins in Uni- 
chrome Stop-Off 322. But, we'll rush it to you as fast 
as possible. Write our nearest office for prices and 
complete data. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Drying—Dries quickly at room 
temperature — adheres with- 
out force drying. 


Stripping — After plating, 
material may be removed 


UNITED CHROMIUM, INCORPORATED 


51 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. * 2751 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. * Waterbury 90, Conn. — 


Unichrome Quick Dry Stop-Off 323—for 


dried ot room temperature, for use in 


by dissolving in Remover 


322 R A. 


in anodizing and hot, strongly alkaline 


Prin 
an Ri 
lensed 
as bee 
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n req 
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hanica 


chromium and other plating work requiring all plating solutions. solutions 3 f. 
© stop-off that can be peeled off ofter use hanuta: 

Unichrome Coating 202 —o new rack in Unichrome Resist — o solid insulating ma ls 
Unichrome Air-Dry Rack Coating 203 — oa sulation similar to Air Dry but which is force terial for constructing composite rocks, cular 
rack insulation thot can be dipped ond dried to obtnin the extra adherence required stop off shields, insulating gaskets, et, 


Mr. Frank E, Murphy, formerly assistant 
to manager of Research and Development 
Department, has been appointed director of 
Development Division, Research and Develop- 
ment Department, Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 


acquired for the East Grand Boulevard Plant 
and 15,000 square feet of floor space is being 
added to the East MeNichols Road Plant. 


The Wallace G. Imhoff Co. has announced 


Milton Levine 


Ided 


opie 


con 


facturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa., according that the company has moved from Vineland, Alem 
to recent announcement by Dr. S. C. Ogburn, N. J., to 905 South Bedford St., Los Angeles, Wr. Milton Levine, treasurer of the ? E. 
Jr., manager. In his new position Mr. Mur- Calif. Plating Equipment Corp., is now in the & ase( 
phy will have charge of chemical engineering forces, stationed at Camp Blanding. F m | 
activities including pilot plant operations, Enoch Perkins, vice-president of Mutual Mr. Levine joined his father the in 
engineering research and related fields of | Chemical Co. of America, has been appointed business in 1934. His brother Harve) Istir 
work. He will be located at Whitemarsh technical consultant on chrome ore for the retary of the corporation, is serying W'! nten 
Research Laboratories though a substantial Foreign Economic Administration and ex- Signal Corps in India, leaving \r. Le 1 ste 
amount of the work involved will be carried pects to leave shortly for Europe. Mr. Senior, to carry on the busines- uain 
out at various plants of the company. Perkins has had extensive experience in the Pe rsifj 
chrome ore industry, having served as the The Phillips Chemical Co. pleased pur 
The Udylite Corporation, of Detroit, manu- manager of Mutual’s New Caledonia Chrome announce the appointment Dr. Me the 
facturers of plating equipment and supplies, Ore Mines since 1924, and has also visited Agruss as general manager. th 
is increasing the facilities of both Detroit most of the important chrome ore mines Dr. Agruss has a wealth 0) backer! prov 
plants to meet the contemplated heavy post- throughout the world. During the war he both in research and industry: ches ily 
war demand for its products. An additional has served on various committees and acted and has numerous publication and p# Mos 
16,000 square feet of floor space has been in a consulting capacity on war problems to his credit. He received hi- hemi‘ i 
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neering at Washington University 

jater, doing graduate work at Chi- 

a a University, conducted and operated a 

“ ot plant for the extraction and isolation 
‘Element 1, Protoactinium. This success- 
J} researcl) feat was widely publicized in 
-chnical publications at the time (1932- 
5) and carned him his Ph. D. degree in 
bemistry at Chicago University. 

Tn the industrial field Dr. Agruss was as- 


tant to the plant superintendent of the 
ania Pigment Corp. and later in charge 
the metallurgical research at the A. C. 
mith Corp. in Milwaukee. For the past ten 
vars he has been associate director of re- 


arch for the Pure Oil Co. 


The War Production Board has awarded 
Vutual Chemical Co. of America a project 
br building a new Bichromate of Soda plant 
Mm, [ake Charles, La. The plant is being 
‘lt and will be operated by Mutual for 
recount of Defense Plant Corporation and 
hould be in production the early part of 
O46, 

The firm of Sanderson & Porter, who have 
wen engayed by Mutual as engineering con- 
tors, are already on the site and design 
rk has advanced to a point where they are 
w ready to start the construction and the 
iptation of existing facilities now owned 
DPC. 


Manufacturers 
Literature 


Mechanical Rubber Products 
Printing of the Fifth Edition of “Manhat- 
an Rubber Products for Industry”, a con- 
ensed catalog of mechanical rubber goods, 
as been completed by The Manhattan Rub- 
er Mig. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
n., Passaic, N. J. Copies are available 


request. 

Described in this catalog are many me- 
. . 
j fanical rubber products and special items 


anufactured by Manhattan Rubber. Par- 
cular emphasis is given transmission and 
pnveyor belting, V-belts, hose, packing, 
lded rubber products, rubber roll cover- 
tank linings, and abrasive wheels. 

Copies may be obtained by writing to 


company at the above address. 


Cleaners 


Alem Chemical W orks, Dept. MF, 1500 - 
he P © E. Wo lbridge, Detroit 7, Mich., has 
he arm ‘sed a new piece of literature covering 
| Flot ‘m Kleaners and Klem Products. This 
he at ‘n eight page folder covering cleaning, 
ve), “sting, phosphatizing, soldering and 
processes. 
step procedure is outlined to 
purchasing personnel with the 
ined > of the products which they 
Also this folder is written 
hop -uperintendent, the factory man- 
i nist and the metallurgist or 
-kgroul Process ineer, 
hemis descy hed processes explain the use 
patel Phosphi icid cleaners, alkali power 
mical 4 “and tank cleaners, maintenance 
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The Detrex Degreaser shown at the left 
has been in continuous operation for 
9 years 


OF STEADY SERVICE 


The firm of Philip Sievering, Inc., in New York City, 
has been in business since 1889 and today is one of 
the largest contract electroplating concerns in the 
United States. For the cleaning of all types of work 
prior to plating, anodizing or rust-proofing this con- 
cern uses the two Detrex Degreasers shown. 


In many other plating plants throughout the 
country, Detrex machines and solvents provide the 
thoroughly clean metal surfaces which are so essen- 
tial as the first step in high quality plating work. 
Complete details on the equipment best suited for 
cleaning prior to plating, regardless of production 
volume, are yours upon request. 


13009 HILLVIEW AVE. fF, 
DETROIT 27 ° MICHIGAN 


Solvent Degreasers 2 Metal Parts Washers a Processing Equipment 
Industrial Cleaning Compounds 
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cleaners, soldering fluxes, spray booth com- 
pounds and enamel or paint removers. 

On the inside of the back cover is a 
layout chart of the concentrations of the 
cleaners used for respective work, and under 
specific conditions. 


Electronic Controls 


Wheelco Instruments Co., Dept. MF, Har- 
rison and Peoria Sts., Chicago, has issued a 
new 12-page catalog on “Wheelco Electronic 
Controls”. Designated Z-6300, it is designed 
to supply a convenient, condensed listing of 
principal items of equipment supplied by 
the company. The bulletin describes the 
company’s eleetronic principle by which 
control is effected without contact between 
measuring and control units of an instru- 
ment, and gives brief descriptions and prices 
of indicating pyrometers and pyrometer con- 
trollers, indicating resistance thermometers 
and resistance thermometer controllers, input 
controllers, program controllers, portable 
potentiometers, combustion safeguards, and 
thermocouples. 


Airless Wheelabrator 


A new, 24-page informative catalog recently 
published by American Foundry Equipment 
Co., Dept. MF, 555 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, 
Ind., concisely answers every question about 
the Wheelabrator—the simple mechanical 
unit that utilizes controlled centrifugal force, 
instead of compressed air, for abrasive 
blasting. 

This booklet is the first inclusive, concise 
presentation of all phases of airless blast 
cleaning in the metal working field; conse- 
quently, it is of value to all plants in which 
blast cleaning is an important part of their 
production, 

The Wheelabrator principle and mechan- 
ism which has so revolutionized blast clean- 
ing is presented in this profusely illustrated 
catalog, with interesting facts, diagrams and 
tables. Complete sizes of the three types of 
blast cleaning machines on which the Wheel- 
offered —Tumblast, 
cabinets—are 


Tables and 
illustrated de- 


abrator is 
Special 
scribed. 

A partial list of the multitude of products 
being Wheelabrated, and a few of the over 
2,000 Wheelabrator users are included to 
illustrate the versatility and acceptance of 
the Wheelabrator in industry. 

The range of Wheelabrated metal finishes 
which is possible with the use of the vari- 
ous sizes of steel shot and grit abrasive is 
shown in a series of magnified illustrations 
with suitable descriptions. 

A copy of catalog No. 74 may be had by 
writing directly to American Foundry Equip- 
ment Co.. Dept. MF, Mishawaka, Ind. 


Metallurgists and Consultants 


\ four-page folder, outlining the services 
and facilities of Sam Tour & Co., Inc., metal- 
lurgists, engineers and consultants, has just 
been issued. It contains views of the several 
laboratories housed in the company’s own 
buildings at 44 Trinity Place, New York 6, 
and lists the nature of assignments under- 
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Ingenious New 


Technical Methods 


Presented for Your Peacetime Use 


Coming to Users of Gas-Powered Equipment 


80% SAVINGS IN CLEANING TIME 
With Steam Rig Now the Army’s Standby 


An economical solution to the problem of cleaning and de- 
greasing trucks, passenger cars, tractors, locomotives, 
excavators, and the like will be available to garages, 
service stations, all users of oil-burning equipment, as 
soon as war demands permit. It is a more efficient steam 
cleaner now in use by the thousands in the Armed Forces. 


Neat housekeeping” has too ofteri been neglected by 
industry due to the costliness of hand labor. But the best 
housekeepers in the World, the U. S. Army, Navy and 
Marine Corps, dare not neglect frequent and thorough 
cleaning of all equipment to safeguard against fire and 
malfunctioning, and to permit fast, certain inspection. 
This cleaner, developed to meet their high standards, 
removes grease, dirt and grit 5 times as fast as any other 
method. It cleans by a balanced combination of heat, 
detergent, water and friction. It is typically “army” in 
simplicity of design and operation; in 30 minutes, the 
entire machine can be dismantled and completely cleaned. 

Wartime uses of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum also point 
the way that industry may benefit when this quality 
product again becomes available. It will again be a 
“help on the job” in many ways. Right now no Wrigley’s 
Spearmint is being made, as present conditions do not 
permit the manufacture of Wrigley’s Spearmint in quan- 
tity and quality sufficient for all. But remember the 
Wrigley’s Spearmint wrapper—it is a certificate of high- 
est quality and flavor—and will always remain just that. 


You can get complete information from 
Clayton Manufacturing Company, Alhambra, Calif. 


Remember this wrapper 


Electric Controls 


taken in metallurgical and chemical engi- 
neering, metal finishing, corrosion, physical 
metallurgy and consultations. Copies will be 
sent free on request. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to Sam Tour & Co. Inc., Dept. 
MF, 44 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Aluminum Preparation 


Process K-1-B, improved material for pre- 
paring aluminum for spot welding, is de- 
scribed in a 12-page bulletin published by 
Kelite Products Inc., 909 E. 60th St., Los 
Angeles 1, Calif. The bulletin also dis- 
cusses the full cycle of chemical baths and 
rinses which precede production line spot 
welding. 


discusses the 8 


Bulletin F-2287-1 
Colman electric system of temprraturt 
trol which is available for heating. 
ing. air conditioning, and industrial 
Described in the bul!rtin 
various room, duct, immersion und ren 
bulb thermostats which are ailabl 
also describes the complete line o! 
operated valves, control motor: 
sets of control equipment ava 
maintenance of water temper: les 
water storage tanks. 

Copies may be obtained 
Barber-Colman, Dept. MF. | Revck 
Rockford, Ill. 


cations. 


nd 
ible for 


writing 
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J.ssociations 
and Societies 


{merican Electroplaters’ Society 


Los Angeles Branch 


PROGRAM DIRECTORY BOOK 


The issue of the Program Directory 
Book. published by the Los Angeles 
Branch last March was only intended 
for Advertisers, Plating Establish- 
ments on the West Coast, and Mem- 
bers of the Branch; this distribution 
has been completed. 


A limited number of copies are = 
being offered for sale at $1.00 each d h be ey 
while they last. The book contains oes t e jo 


valuable information and would be 
cheap at several times the price. 


Send Cash or Postal Money Orders to when you use Gripmaster! 


Ernest Lamoureux, Editor 
207 South Reno Street, 
Los Angeles 4, California. 


One Grade Grips All Grains — 250 to 20 


Members of Los Angeles Branch of the 

1.E.S. were told at the June 11th meeting AT LAST! You can say goodbye to the confusion of umpteen grades of 
wow chromic acid anodizing is handled at 

three of the country’s major aircraft factories. polishing wheel adhesives. Switch to Gripmaster and enjoy the sweet 
John F. Beall, newly installed librarian, 
started off his tenure of office in grand fash- 
on by arranging an educational program 1. No need for a special sizer. 2. No glazing on the wheel. 3. More and 
that presented three of the outstanding au- 

horities in California on anodizing: P. P. finer breaks in cracking. 4. Average of 47% 

Morley of Lockheed Aircraft Co., Burbank; 
Manual Sanz of Consolidated-Vultee  Air- 
craft Corp., Downey, and Homer Youngs, 


! 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica. 
PAT. PEND 


simplicity of one grade doing every job! Get these four extra benefits, too: 


more production per head! Ask your jonbew. 


meeting, Mr. Beall explained that since 
chromic acid anodizing methods employed 
at plane plants differ in some respects, it had 2 P °o L 1 s " I “ G WwW H E E L Cc E M E N 
been decided to invite an engineer from each is N BLEACH & CHEMICAL 
f the three largest plants in the Los Angeles : : ; 
area to give a 20 minute talk on the subject. 
Mr. Mozley explained that when the Lock- 
heed Co. first undertook to do anodizing it 
was faced with miscellaneous problems, not 


LEAD ANODES 


CHROME PLATING—ELECTRO-PROCESS 
Lead Alloys 


ANTIMONY 
TELLURIUM 
CHEMICAL 
et al 
SAW TOOTH—FLAT—HERRINGBONE 
SPECIAL SHAPES 


REGULAR SAWTOOTH Consult Your Jobbers or Write Us SUPER-SAWTOOTH 


HEIL ENGINEERING COMPANY 


ELMWOOD AVE. CLEVELAND OHIO 
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BARBER-COLMAN 


TYPE FYBA 
SEMI-BALANCED VALVE 


Write for Bulletin 
“CONTROLS FOR INDUSTRY” 


MOTOR-OPERATED 


VALVES ... 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE 


Barber-Colman electric motor-operated 
Valves offer a number of advantages 
for all types of process and other con- 
trol systems associated with industrial 
equipment. They will provide reliable 
shut-off for gases and liquids because 
of positive power-driven seating, and 
can also provide accurate motor- 
driven vositioning for proportioning 
service. Current is consumed only 
when the valve is changing position. 
Motors are available for either low- 
voltage or high-voltage lines. These 
valves are made in a wide range of 
sizes and types, for accurate, depend- 
able service. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


1205 ROCK ST. e ROCKFORD, ILL. 


the least among which was the n 


conforming to the many peculiari: .< 
ernment inspection. 

One of the major concerns jn ‘he ear 
phases of this company’s use of chi imic ao; 
anodizing, Mr. Mozley declared, wos 
a way to keep the process under ¢: ::tro| ol 


how much, and how often, acid should | 
added.  Hlustrating the trial-and-«rror pr 
cedure through which this firm passed j 
its experiences with anodizing, Mr. \op) 
said that once it was discovered that over , 
period of 18 days 3,400 Ibs. of acid had hoo 
added. 

By learning something new each time. | 
explained, Lockheed’s present satisfaetoy 
anodizing process has been developed. 1) 
experimental period, he said, began bef, 
the United States entered the war and why 


the company was still producing planes unde: 


English contracts. 
Mr. Mozley expressed the opinion that ai 
plane plants will continue to use chro 


acid anodizing in preference to sulfuric {i 


the larger work. 
“We sometimes anodize whole plane a 
semblies,” he pointed out, “and we do » 


like the idea of sulphates getting into area: 


of the assembly that have been treated wit 
other solutions. If each part is to be an 
dized separately, then I agree that sulphur 
anodizing, or some other method, will ¢ 
but not when the assembly is to be anodiz 
as a unit.” 

Mr. Sanz described the solution, length 
immersion time, current, types of anodes ai 
cathodes and other features of chromic aci 


anodizing as practiced in the metal finishing 


division of the Consolidated-Vultee plan 
He presented, also, a general discussion 
the properties of chromic acid anodizing 0 
aluminum. 

As the closing speaker, Mr. Youngs 
Douglas Aircraft Co., outlined the exper 
ences that company had in the course 
developing a satisfactory anodizing techniqu 

The subject created so much interes 
among the 50 members present at the meet 


ing that a 45-minute panel discussion wa 


held after the speakers had concluded the 
formal addresses. 


The business session was presided over }\ 


Branch President Edgar W. Wells. 


Ray M. Brummet of the Oakite Co. was 


initiated into membership. consideratio! 
of the O. D. T. suggestions against unneces 
sary use of automobiles, the branch vot’ 


NOS for Electroplating and other Electrolytic Processes 
| 


©olumbia Generators embody every feature 
@ssential for dependable, 24-hour operation. 
‘They are built for electroplating service in sizes 
of 6 to 20 volts, 500 to 20,000 amperes, for 
qmodic treatment of aluminum in sizes of 40, 
50, and 60 volts, 500 to 3,000 amperes. Columbia 
Generators for other electrolytic processes range 
from 42 to 250 KW, 100 to 40,000 amperes, 
$ to 60 velts. Write for full information. 


COLUMBIA ELECTRIC MFG. CO. ; 
4519 HAMILTON AVE., N.E. » CLEVELAND 14, OHIO Chicago Office — 1525 E. 53rd St, 
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oh J its annual picnic this summer. 


gov no 


The f meeting of the fall term, sched- 

arly Jed for the night of September 10th, will 
aci bh» held in the form of an “Open House 
find \eeting. to which membership committee The _ 
and Howard Woodward was instructed 
1 | ») advise all members to invite prospective BELFOR Be 
pr yembers. Proprietors of plating shops will a 
1 jy he asked to bring such among their em- BARREL _ 
vale slovees who are not already members of the _ 
er 3 Society. and a general invitation is to be sent i q 
been other shop operators to attend with their for processing | « 

staffs. 
» he Visitors to the June 11th meeting included: small lots | | 
‘tor | FE. Huff and B. L. Dell of Coast Plating 
The Co. F. B. Miller, D. Sutherland and W. _ 
“for of Harvey Machine Co.; Aurt Ren- 
whe wn, Turco Products, Inc.; H. L. Slayden, 
nder Lockheed Aireraft Corp.; H. L. Haney, Har- 

show Chemical Co.; L. Reynolds and E. WV. | ; 
air Wilder, Adel Precision Products Co.; P. P. A tiny tumbling barrei ‘ 
om Hess. Aluminum Co. of America; George especially designed for use 
for Rossner, Douglas Aircraft Co.; W. F. Grange, where small objects are to 

\-| Plating Co. and Cliff Pierce, Palace be processed, and where 
as Plating Co. lesser quantities are han- 
. dled either in production or 
ireas Toronto Branch in the laboratory. 
= The final meeting of Toronto Branch, 
for the season 1944-45 was held 


Friday evening, June 8th. Attendance was 


! 3). No applications or elections. One resig- 


lize 3 alle. ve 
The barrel of octagonal shape measures approximately 
h ports. Membership cards for distribution 6 inches across the flats at the open end, 5 inches at the at- 
= among the members were not regarded as tached end and 7 inches deep. It is driven by 1/20 H.P. motor. 
= f value. 
hine pricing The barrel may be readily removed from the end of the | 
- Everybody busy, some too busy. Consider- shatt for loading and unloading. 7 5 | 
0 Sut For TUMBLING, a plain steel welded barrel is provided. 
ae reported. A goodly number of visitors were For PLATING, a steel rubber-lined barrel with necessary 
present and apparently enjoyed the evening’s electrical equipment may be procured. Hence, with the same 
a program. It was one of the shortest sessions base and motor, by the addition of one steel and one rubber- 
Sal {in years. Business was taken care of in lined barrel, the unit may be used for either tumbling or 
So i snappy manner by the new president, Mr. plating 
lames Vaughan, 
Pres 


a The feature of the evening was a talk by 
= Dr. Stareck of the United Chromium Corp. M 

was Subject was “Zine Finishes.” MUNNING & UNNING, Inc. 
Dr. Stareck described two types of finishes, Engineers and Manufacturers 

one for zinc and one for cadmium. There . Equi : 
ire yellow and black finishes, which appear Electroplating pment and Supplies Z 
lifferent but are basically chromate finishes. 202-208 EMMETT ST. NEWARK 5, N. J. 3 
mi \ very small percentage of the zine plate is New York Philadelphia Woonscecket. R. IL. 
onverted into a further protective coating. 
These coatings have good heat resistance, 


Blower Polishing Bench Dryer Tubbing Sawdust Box Sandblast 


THE BOLAND SYSTEMS F2®8 FACTORY INSTALLATIONS 


H. . ASTLE & CO., INC. F*tablis*e? (send for Catalogs) 118 Orange St., Providence, Rhode Island 
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CLEAN-RITE 


All-Purpose CLEANERS 


ANODES 

BLACK OXIDE SALTS 
BUFFS 

CHEMICALS 
CLEANERS 
COMPOSITIONS 
ELECTROPLATING EQUIPMENT 
LACQUERS 

PLATING RACKS 
POLISHING EQUIPMENT 
POLISHING WHEELS 
SOLDER FLUX 

STOP OFF MATERIALS 
TANKS 


PLATING ROOM SERVICE 


Let us help you sulve your problems. 
Take advantage of our practical experience. 


‘4034 WEST PARKER AVE. CHICA 
TEL. ALBANY 2742 


—solve the hard metal cleaning problems that 
face the manufacturers still engaged in war-time 
mass production. Finishing any metal surface 
satisfactorily requires, first, that it be chemically 
clean. 


PERMAG Compounds produce this clean sur- 
face quickly on steel, white metal, cuprous metals 
and their allovs. without a trace of injury to the 
metal. 

We have a Technical Service available for 
anyone with a special cleaning problem. 
Write us about your difficulties in this field. 


MAGNUSON PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Specialized Scientific Cleaning Compounds 


Main Offices: 59 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In Canada: Canadian PERMAG Products Ltd., Montreal-Toronto 


are not affected by boiling wa and the 
yellow finish will stand a 200 ho <a); spray 
test. To give the coatings great \rotectiy, 
value they are given a sealin. eatment 
which consists of a brief ¢ithe, 


hot water or a dilute processing ition. 

Dr. Stareck was given a heariy vote of 
thanks by the members for his ve: interest. 
ing talk. Numerous samples wer shown 4 
illustrate the effect of the various finishes 
described. 

In the question box were these «ueries: 

How can one side of sheets he anodized 
without affecting the opposite side of sheet? 

Answer—Insulate one side of cach shee 
and clamp two sheets together tightly. 

Should iron be etched before chrome 
plated? 

Answer—Etch with sulphuric acid or ebro. 
mium solution. 

Will high-speed copper oxidize satisfge. 
torily ? 

Answer—Members knew of no reason why 
it should not. 

What advantage has high-speed copper 
over ordinary cyanide copper plating? 

Answer—Speed, thick deposits easily ob- 
tained, it is dense. Can be used in a barrel 
but requires more current. 

Meeting adjourned at 10:00 P.M. until 
Friday, September 14th. Another half hour 
was spent in looking over the samples shown 
by Dr. Stareck, and in friendly chats and 
recital of fishing stories. Several shops will 
close for two weeks rather than have em- 
ployees’ vacations scattered throughout the 
summer. 

W.S. Barrows 


National Instrument Society 


A new national society to be known as 
“The Instrument Society of America’ was 
organized in Pittsburgh on April 28th at : 
conference attended by delegates from |) 
Measurement & Control instrument societies 
that have been growing in different industria 
centers throughout the country. The purpos 
of the Society will be to advance the arts 
and sciences that are connected with th 
theory, design, manufacture and use o! 1! 
struments. The Society is non-professiona, 
and offers membership to any person. firm 0! 
institution interested in the objectives of thr 
Society. Pro-tem officers were elected & 
follows: President—A. F. Sperry (Chicago’: 
Vice-President—C. F. Kayan (N. Y.); Treas 
urer—C. E. Fry (Pittsburgh); Secretary 
Richard Rimback (Pittsburgh). Various 
committees were also appointed to proce 
with the organization work, and prepara’ 
of constitution and by-laws. The othce 
the Secretary is the temporary office of {i 
Society and is located at 1117 Wo fendale 
St., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 


News from California | 
By FRED A. HERE 


Announcing the completion of a ow 
tory in Dallas, Texas, on June 2) Ae 
Products, Inc., manufacturer of 
chemicals for cleaning and proces: 
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nd the southwestern headquarters from 


rtective / exander has been appointed as: 

‘atment onal director with supervision 

\ either Mer thi w plant as well as all regional 

ion. ices i » Southwestern division. Others 

vote of amed in the expanded Southwest- 

terest: div , include Earl Lester, divisional 

own to Manage charge of all Kelite service engi- 

finishes the Southwest; Roy South, plant 


yperintendent, and F, J, Oxspring, plant 
‘ries; yrema 
nodized HH The » plant will serve the Southwest 
sheet? Hyd Gulf Coast states. Other parts of the 
1 sheet Mountry will continue to be supplied by 
elite factories in Los Angeles, Chicago 


chrome find Perth Amboy, N. J. 


i chro. ff Among the first in the industry in Southern 
alifernia. to complete entirely new and 
atisfae- fprger plating plants in advance of the war's 
nd is the Service Plating Works, operated 


on why fr a number of years at 1821 Randolph St., One two Buckle our shoe 
Angeles, by Joseph Giovenetti. a8 see 


The firm, in June, moved from 1821 Ran- 


” olph St. to 1827 in the same block, where That’s how simple Luster-on* bright dip is The buckles gleam and shine with the 
ily ob. new $14,000 shop has been completed. to use on bulk plated work. Into the Luster- mirror-like brilliance of chromium. The 
barrel be one-story shop and office structure, 24 x on* bath go the zinc-plated buckles — dull, Luster-on* surface is corrosion-resistant, 
20 feet in area, costing $6,000, has been gray, lifeless, unattractive, subject to stain- even to salt spray. Fingers do not mark it. 
» Btied out with approximately $8,000 in new 
until . oT Statin: Siahiall ing, fingermarking and corrosion, sure to Fabric and leather staining ceases — and 
juipment. re new items clude: 
It ba = plating tanks: three 7 x 2 ft. cad- discolor leathers and fabrics on which they all this without the fire hazard of the usual 
i gtr am: one Su 3h wiels oe 6 & oH are used. A few seconds later all is changed! water dip lacquering. Investigate Luster- 
ps will romium, and one 7 x 2 ft. copper. Other on*, the sensational bright dip for zinc and 
ve om. $C¥ equipment includes three tumbling bar- sen enn put it to work for you, increasing your 
ut the @els for nickel and cadmium work which, Diente: uhm profits by improving your products. 
the duration of the war, will be used ound of 
eed ainly on Army and Navy plumbing articles: Luster-on*, but we . 
vuur bufing lathes, and miscellaneous auxil- will process and re- 
bry equipment, rheostats, motors, ete. J. B. <= 
: amar is superintendent of the plating shop. sent to us. | THE CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
ywn as at. ; ! 93 Broad St., Springfield 5, Mass. 
1 ON® B Lieut. Fred Maurer, who left his job as Please send me full particulars about 
h at 2 Bhicess engineer at the General Electric Luster-on’ bright dip for zinc surfaces. 


I am (am not) sending sample part for 


om lant in Ontario, Calif., i are 942 
plant in Ontario, Calif., in March, 1942, free dip. No obligation, of course. 


oclelis serve as an Army materiél and process 

weetip spector, was discharged April 5 after com- 3 CORPORATION Name 
eting 39 months of service. | 
he BNow back with G. E. in Ontario, Mr. Mau- 3 
t has been assigned to the important post ote 
superintendent of materials and process 
zineering in the G. E. “Hotpoint” plant. 
ery Lieut. Maurer was stationed in Los An- 
 BBles from March, 1942, to November, 1943. 
ted * ten he was transferred to Wright Field, 
BByton, Ohio, headquarters of the Army Air 


lechnical Command, as an inspector 
etary protective 


Various 


- He served a year at Wright Field and tage = 
year on similar duty in Detroit, Mich. = 
fhee ol 
he wile of Don Bedwell, proprietor, Bed- 
fendale ML Plating Co., Los Angeles, is confined to 
Sant Meee Hospital, Santa Monica, 


Ml. with a fractured leg and pelvis sus- 
ned on Memorial Day when the automobile 


sslondi, 


coatings, materials and_proc- 


TOMPOUNGS 


whicl 
was riding with her husband 
. 
a ‘daughter Lorraine was struck head on by 
I Bedwell suffered head and leg 
mess daughter was uninjured. 


ine meeting of Los Angeles 

" a anch, 4 S., Ernest Lamoureux proudly COMPOUNDS: Burring, Cutting Down, Polishing, Mirror Finishing. 
lipping iveut: a: mabwediate 4A CEMENT: Used for setting up Wheels, Belts, Buffs & etc. 


ich reported the award of the HARRISON & COMPANY, INC., Haverhill, Massachusetts 


rdal to his nephew, Capt. John 
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“BEGINNING OF THE END” 
OF YOUR FINISHING PROBLEMS 


In the new Globe Tumbling Barrel Catalog, partially illustrated above, 
you will find the final solution to your finishing problems. It contains 
complete information about the nine different types of Globe Barrels in 
their various sizes and capacities. You will find that there is a Globe 
Tumbling Barrel for almost every type of finishing operation—de-burr- 
ing, burnishing, polishing, painting, japanning, or drying. All of them 
are designed to provide finer finishing at less cost. Ths new catalog plus 
Globe’s Finishing Service Department are waiting to serve you. Write 
today! 


Here Are Seven Ways That Globe 
Tumbling Barrels Will Reduce 
Your Finishing Costs 


1. You can process thousands of pieces at THE GLOBE 


one time. MACHINE AND 
2. You do not need specially skilled labor. STAMPING CO. 
3. One man can operate several barrels CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 

simultaneously. : ers 


4. The purchase price of Globe barrels is low. 
You have practically no upkeep. 


6. Your operating expense is mainly power 
consumption which is negligible. 


_7. obtain superior 1 results. 


For deburring edges and corners. For smooth- 
ing rough surfaces. To prepare metal parts 
for other finishing operations. 


The Vonnegut Brush-Backed Abrasive Head 
is particularly desirable for smoothing irregu- 
larly shaped edges and curved surfaces of 
materials offering too much resistance for 
efficient results with wire wheel brushes and 
of such contour that they cannot be worked 
to advantage with solid grinding wheels. 


There is a big field for this new type of 


View of Vonnegut Brush-Backed Abra- 
| head and it may be the solution for one or sive Head with end cap removed, showing 


several of your difficult clean-up problems. coiled magazine loading of 32 strands 


of abrasive cloth with ends extending 
along side 32 radially projecting brushes. 


VONNEGUT MOULDER CORP. 
1852 MADISON AVE. INDIANAPOLIS 2, INDIANA 


For further information write to, 
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C. Dilsworth, Army ordna: ficer. 


valorous action in the battle Huert 
Forest, Germany. Capt. Dilsworth has | 
in service 4 years, 20 months «\ersegs. \ 


Lamoureux disclosed. 


Yarcus Rynkofs, head of | ty Plat 
Co., Hollywood, and Mrs. R kofs, y 
pleasantly surprised early in by 
arrival home on furlough of their son, p 
Gene Rynkofs of the Marine Corps, In « 
ice for more than three years, part of whi 
time he was stationed in Honolulu, Gene y 
transferred to sea duty aboard the car 
U.S.S. Langley in January. He wears | 
battle stars for action in the naval engaiiM we 
ments off Iwo Jima and Okinawa. 

His brother Stanley, formerly shop | 


man of Liberty Plating Co.. is a sea 
first class, in charge of barracks, in Hono)jiroxi 


- mit 


s of 


With work completed at its Culver ( 


Calif., plant on the HK-1, world’s larg Ch 
cargo plane, Hughes Aircraft Co. has tr Gla 
ferred its armament division, with its lam 
plating department, from 7000 Romaine 


Hollywood, to the main factory, Florence Vol 
Teale Aves., Culver City, Allie Sulzingim 
assistant foreman of plating, reports. S 
made available by completion of the pl: 


Sulzinger stated, made it possible for the iDuest 
to close down the Hollywood plant and wh 
solidate armament activities in a single pl@e pr 
at Culver City. | 

Censorship still cloaks some interesiow ¢ 
facts on metal deposition involved in the the 
struction of the huge plane on which @ppin, 


company has been working for nearly esl 
years. An idea of the size of the project 
be obtained from its overall cost-—$20,000.) 
The Hughes’ ship is reported to be 

largest plane ever built. It is an 8-eng 


200-ton job, with a wingspread of 300 iq@™jferne 
cargo capacity of 65 tons, plus 40 tons fMravin 
fuel, and a range of more than 5,000 migoulc 


In June construction was underway oof shou 
$203,000 graving dock at Long Beach, ( 
to which the massive plane was to be mogieh a 
in August for official launching. 


Sie 

Damage estimated at $50,000 was ca . 
by a recent fire to the plants of Caw R: 
Electric Development Co., 3209 
Ave., and the adjoining plant of Price-P ion 


Mig. Co., 3011 Humboldt Ave., Los Ang 

While it was reported that the damag 
the Price-Pfister plant will not ser 
hamper production of aircraft fittings 


tractor valves, the flames caused cons derad ‘ 
damage to the Cannon Co.'s elecitic. 
metal, plating and carpentry shops. = 
firm has been engaged in producing ee" oa 
cable connectors for Army rockels and Sod 
electric instrument panels. Carroll 
is plating room foreman at the (annon | q 
\ 

James Lithgow Co., corrosion 
manufacturers, have moved fro: 6309 | 
ton Ave. to larger quarters at 
Ave., Los Angeles. The new lities 4 a 
developments continue under 
direction of James Lithgow. - 
D. W. Fernhout, formerly 
Ma 


plant engineering section of ! 
time Commission on the west 
named director of sales engin: De: 


st, has 1 


Ju 


“4 
THE VONNEGUT BRUSH - BACKED ABRASIVE HEAD | 
\ 
| 
= «194 ET 


sHoP PROBLEMS 


Huertz 
nued from page 296) 
Black Nickel 
»estion: Ye have used the black nickel 
y Plsamting formula as found in your Plating & 
ois edbishing Gu debook and find a considerable 
ing 


if © deposited. For our use, we 

absolutely pure black nickel 

his possible with this type of 

vou also send information con- 
ack chromium plating bath? 
G. Go. 

nswer: Pure nickel is not a black metal, 


hy 4 yunt 
son, have 

In Is 
of wt h? Can 
Gene a bl 


he carr 


wears 

il enoaiiml we do not see how it would be possible 
obtain a black finish consisting of pure 

shop fgkel. The same holds true for chromium. 


chromium deposits will consist of 
Honoliiroximately 75% chromium and 25% 
mium oxide. The plating solution con- 
s of the following: 


ilver (i 

Chromic acid 33. oz./ gal. 
has try Clacial acetic acid 0.3 

its Temperature below 20° C. 
‘aine Current density. 1000-1500 amps./sq. ft. 
Voltage 11-14 

Sulzing German Pat. 110,226) 

re vl Bright Stripping 

or the ifDuestion: We are having trouble stripping 
t and white gold rings, especially rings which 


ngle pli@™e protruding prongs and recessed engrav- 
{lso, we have palladium settings on 


interestif™ow gold rings which do not strip cleanly. 
in. the there any special solutions required for 
which palladium settings? 

early e should be very much obliged to you if 
roject could furnish us with a formula which 
20,000.9ild strip these rings efficiently for polish- 
10 be Evidently the throwing power of our 
| S-engi™sent solution is not sufficient to clean 
300 the prongs and the recessed 
tons ivings. 

000 migould you also advise us at what voltage 
way olfm™ should do our stripping? 


ach, Calf™ny help you can give us will be very 
be appreciated, 
B. F. H., Inc. 
wer: A good method for bright strip- 
e gold is as follows: 


yas ¢a 
§ Cane Pickle in hot 10% sulfurie acid. 
Humble Rinse, 
rice-Pisae Treat with reverse current at six volts 
damag Sodium eyanide 6 oz./gal. 
Rochelle salt 3 « 
ttings & Potassium ferrocyanide 3 
nsiderad W agitation should be used. 
stripping palladium, we would sug- 
vps. Time “at you try immersion in concentrated 
in room temperature, or reverse 
pa Fent at six volts in the following solution: 
Mela Sodium chloride 15 oz./gal. 
| Hydrochloric acid 
‘ Waves in Pewter Trays 
355 | estion: Ve would like to know if there 
657 § me way to straighten pewter trays that 
lities gm 2°tten waves in the bottom from over- 
tech! hing, wher zrinding or buffing. 

W. 
ef of | ‘wer: 1 orevent the formation of waves 
Mal Wter due to overheating when 
t. hast 1g ing, it is suggested that sand 


tituted for this purpose. 
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RECONVERSION PLANNERS 


INVESTIGATE 


INDUSTRIAL DEGREASING SOLVENTS 
FOR CLEANING ALL TYPES OF 
METALS AND MANY PLASTICS. 


* ROOM TEMPERATURE SOLVENTS 
* VAPOR DEGREASING 


for complete information write 


GENERAL SOLVENTS COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


926 EXCHANGE ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


July, 


*& TEST WORK REPORT 
on your parts 


TRY IT! 


AN EFFICIENT ECONOMICAL METHOD OF 


DEBURRING 


SEND A FEW UNFINISHED SAMPLES 


and get an _ operational 
% TEST WORK REPORT 


on your parts — it’s free. 


ARREL 


THE ABBOTT BALL COMPANY Seo 10, CONN 


1945 31 


| 

| 3 

1” 


99.75% PURE 


| With two complete, independent plants at 
“a Jersey City and Baltimore, and its own supply of 
| the basic raw material Chrome Ore from com- 
pany owned and operated mines, Mutual is the 
world’s foremost manufacturer of Chromic Acid. 


Bichromate of Soda 
Bichromate of Potash 


PROGRESS 


MUTUAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


270 MADISON AVENUE _ NEW YORK 16.N. ¥. 


PLATING RACKS 


by JOSEPH NOVITSKY 


: @ We specialize in plating racks of our own patent. 
; e Constructed without screws, rivets, solder, brazing, weld- 
ing. 


@ We design racks to suit your individual problem. 


JOSEPH NOVITSKY 


Office: 104-17 199th St., Hollis 7, L. I., 
(Phone—HOllis 5-6871) 


Factory: 147-24 Liberty Ave., Jamaica 4, L. I., N. Y. 
(Phone—REpublic 9-7223) 


METAL 


Removing Oils from \\umin, 


Question: Can you sugges: 4 
solution that can be used to joye 
ized cooking oil from pure minun 
cast (alloy) aluminum contain. y, 
vils are used as corn oil, soya |+an oil. 
n popping pop corn. The car sonizes 


ng adheres to the aluminum ind 


too much time and labor to remoy 


hanically. The coating acts as an jna) 


xetween the applied heat and the pr 
nd is not sanitary. 
1. Chemical must not damage the 


num. Please advise how the chemical } 


ve used and at what temperature, , 
iration, and period of treatment. 

2. Is there any treatment recomy 
‘or applying to aluminum to preven 
yonized oils from adhering to the surfa: 

S. W. P. ( 

Answer: Anodizing followed by a s, 
reatment may be of help in preventin 
“dhesion. Two patents which have hee 
ued on methods of removing carboniz 
re as follows: 

1. Soak in oleum containing 30° 


_ulfur trioxide for ten hours with agita 


t room temperature, or in hot 66° 8 
cid. Rinse in 60° Baumé acid and t 
- % ammonia solution, following whic! 
mut should be brushed off. (J. P 
cams, U. S. Pat. 2,228,026.) 

2. Immerse in the following solutio: 
Cresol . 50-67 
Dibutylphthalate- 50-33 

W. J. Backoff and N. D. Williams. 
at. 2,347,983.) 


Plating Baby Shoes 


Question: We want to get started ir 
‘usiness of electroplating baby shoe: 
e need additional information. 

If you have in your files any informe 
that would help us in learning abo 
ype of business, we would appreciat 
sending it to us. It was my thought t! 
‘night have a record of articles in mag 
and books that we might obtain, or | 
ts put out by chemical or equipment 
“nies dealing with this subject. 

Do you know if there are any gover 
festrictions at the present time on 
plating baby shoes with 

1. Copper 
2. Silver 
3. Gold. 
W. B 

Answer: A section on this subject apf 
on pages 101-4 of the 1942 edition 
Plating & Finishing Guidebook. 
trodeposited copper is the only satis 
metal for this purpose, and the use 
metal has been prohibited since the out 


of the war, there would be no legal 04 


available to you at present, of mel 
such items. 


Black Oxide Coating Te# 


Question: Do you or any of the readée 
Vetal Finishing know of any con 
positive test for establishing prese™ 
“black oxide” coatings on sive! prom 
I would also like to know ‘{ such y 
would differentiate between xide 
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oduce' a result of heat treating and 


xs of the chemically applied = ECONOMICAL, DECORATIVE 


ariety. 
Ca M. M. J. 
inswer We would you treat Ss Pp E T : 
ee thout avy odor of hydrogen sulfide. 
Tarnish Resisting... Faster 
nica SPEKWITE plates quickly and directly on nearly all metals, 
ati and covers hard solder and most soft solders. Soldering 
-omn and welding are easily accomplished on SPEKWITE plated 
rever work. Extremely high throwing power enables it to pene- 
“Ws trate deep recesses. Used extensively on Government work. 
es SPEKWITE has high salt spray resistance (about 112 times 
venting nickel for same thickness), and is non-magnetic. Articles 
wih can be formed after plating without cracking or peeling. 
Plating can be controlled by plater at tank, or by laboratory. 
30° Ideal for plating in a steel tank, basket and barrel. 
ge Economical—only 1 Ib. of SPEKWITE plates about 100,000 
nd t sq. in. minutes of work. Reflectivity is high—82% of silver. 
ORIGINAL PATENTED COMPOSITION FOR DEPOSITING 
‘ilver Chloride for Silver Plating A TRI-METAL ALLOY PLATE OF COPPER, ZINC AND TIN. 
4. U. S. PATENT NO. 2,079,842 ISSUED MAY 11, 1937. 


kin type pin in the aircraft motors we are 


0-33 verhauling. There is not enough silver DRASTIC NEW REDUCTION IN PRICES 


jams, 


vanide available, but we do have a con- afforded by considerable savings in manufacturing costs. 
iderable amount of silver chloride. Is it SPEKWITE costs less than nickel plating for the same 
ossible to silver plate using silver chloride thickness. 
. mn place of all or part of the silver cyanide 
ted alt? WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
“Lec 
shoes J. W. T. Data sheets describing 
fnswer: Silver chloride would be very suit- SPEKWITE in detail—advan- 
femafmole for this purpose, although care should ; | 
ntor purpose, althoug ar 10uU h 
operties, character 
taken that the anode hooks are above topes, 
tly on request. ere 
ht th Silver chloride is not as satisfactory as ti 
mag vanide, because of chloride accumulation is no obligation. : 
or { Nich tends to give coarse deposits after a : 
yment ng period of time, and may cause corrosion : 


f steel tanks, 


7 Pachnea Tanks mm SPECIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


(Question: Will you please forward as soon 
possible, “Specifications for Pachuca 


34 IRVING PLACE NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Excellent service on all types of Wood Tanks. 


metailll 


The shortage of metals has increased the demand for wood 
tanks for plating and pickling service. We can give excellent 
service on all types of tanks. Send us your inquiries. 


Test 
reader: 
convel 


present 
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MODERN INDUSTRIAL 
CLEANING METHODS/ 


Removal of heavy oils, grease 
and drawing compounds from 


steel parts often presents a 
difficult problem, which no or- 
dinary cleaning material will 
solve. AHCOLOID 70 produces 


the clean surface necessary 


for paint, phosphate coatings, AC 


electroplating or further fabri- 


cation. 


And it does its work quickly. 


efficiently and economically. 


“APOTHECABIES HALL 0. 


4 out changing seats. It is small, inexpensive, easy 


How many of these calls are due to skin 
irritations in your plant? Tarbonis can stop 
them! Not merely a _ protective—effective 
in clearing up the more difficult conditions. 
Clean and neat and can be applied on the 
job—promptly reduces itching and irrita- 
tion. Many outstanding plants whose 
names are on every tongue in America appre- 
ciate the quick and effective action of 
Tarbonis. Write us for sample, dispensing 
manual and booklet for employee. 


THE TARBONIS COMPANY 


4300 EUCLID AVE. e CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


in’ 
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n THERMOSTATIC 
| STEAM TRAPS 


| | When you want maximum heat extraction and 
quick venting, the Sarco No. 9 is the steam trap to 
‘use. It works at all pressures within its range with- 


| to install and cannot freeze. Sizes from 1/2 to 2” 
0 to 250 Ibs. Ask for Catalog No. 250. 
SARCO COMPANY, INC, 


A Ce 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


SAVES STEAM SARCO CANADA, LTD., 85 Richmond St. W., TORONTO, OMT 
181 


J. HOLLAND & SONS, Inc. 


Electroplating and Finishing Equipment 
and Supplies 


MOTOR GENERATOR SETS 
All Sizes and Types 


Rheostats 50-1500 amperes with or | 
without meters. 


V-DRIVE POLISHING LATHES 
Sizes 3-15 horsepower. Complete unit is 
ball-bearing, totally enclosed, Sturdy con- 

struction. 


SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Spray guns, Air compressors, Spray 
booths and complete paint inishing 

units. Baking ovens. 


320 


J. HOLLAND & SONS, Inc. ‘ 
276 South Ninth Street Brooklyn | N.Y. | & 
AT BROADWAY 

—— 
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issolve steam shattered nickel 
t into -tandard Watts type nickel bath 
ail tation? 
if you cannot furnish this information, we 
deep!: .ppreciate any references to other 
thorita! sources where it might be 
tained. 

L. Of I. R. 
dnswer. \\e do not have any specifications 
Pachiva tanks. These are tall cylin- 
‘cal tanks with conical bottoms, the straight 
rt being usually 3-5 times the diameter. 
air jet lift extends through the center 
r producing circulation, Such tanks are 
lable from manufacturers of chemical 
ocess equipment, and we would suggest 
at you consult the Chemical Engineering 
atalog for a list of such manufacturers. 


Etching Aluminum 


Question: We are in search of some 
rmula that can be used to etch aluminum 

ac 
ONG electrolytic process. We work on 3S H 


to 24 ST and are at present producing 
with- bameplates by etching the resist protected 


metal in an iron chloride solution. This 


easy 
> 2" 


plution is not constant as its strength de- 
eriorates rapidly. After the plates are 
tched the background is painted with flexi- 
le lacquers; mostly black or red. Any in- 
ormation you may have on the electrolytic 
Riching of aluminum and the dyeing or 
oloring of the etched background will be 
bppreciated. 

A. W. M. 
4nswer: We do not have any data on elec- 
rolytic etching of aluminum. However, we 
vould suggest that hydrochloric acid be 
added to the ferric chloride etch to prolong 
Bts life. 

For dyeing the etched background, the 
article should be first anodized in order to 


| 


take the dye. 


Data on this subject will be found on 
pages 31-41 of the 1944 edition of the 
Plating and Finishing Guidebook. 


"OH, YES, | KNOW ALL ABOUT THE 
GOVERNMENT'S DON'T TRAVEL RE- 


STRICTIONS, BUT THIS CONTRACT 
'S REAL. VITAL" 


943 


Crown 


BRINGS TO THE PLATING INDUSTRY THE OUT- 
STANDING EQUIPMENT DEVELOPMENT DURING 
THE PAST QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 


FULLY AUTOMATIC 
PARTIALLY AUTOMATIC 
EQUIPMENT 


PLATING 


ANODIZING 


CLEANING 


\ 


CROWN RHEOSTAT & SUPPLY CO. 


1910 MAYPOLE AVE. 


PICKLING 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GET READY 


FOR THE RETURN OF 
DECORATIVE PLATING 


Control Sets for Nickel, Chrom- 
ium, Copper, Silver and 
other solutions available. 


Write for Literature 


KOCOUR CU. 


4720 S. CHRISTIANA AVE. 
CHICAGO 32 
Specify Kocour Sets from your supplier. 
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Leading defense plants now using 


HAMILTON || THE process || 1945 EDITION 
Chester eee Mass. Shelton, Conn. 


OF PLATING and 
FINISHING GUIDEBOOK 


Truly—Three Great Finishes!! 


or over a quarter a cen uil ” 

Sold in LUMP and LIQUID FORMS by Leading = 

Plater Supply Houses 
Office & Factory Hartford, Conn. Manufactured For 68 Years By 


Foreign Representatives—Oliver Bros., Inc. R EM BS & C OMPAN Y 


417 Canal St., N. Y. City 


| 669 W.OHIC ST. CHICAGO. USA 


norice—novrice BARTS TOL 


\ 
> 


GUARANTEED 
We have developed a machine for light y r 


buffing, coloring and scratch brushing 
which is indispensable in every shop. 


STEEL BALLS 
BRONZE Best for Burnishing . . . PerfecfHo 


for Polishing. No culls, no crack. i ( 
Mixtures as Required M 


THE HARTFORD STEEL BALL CO. in 


HARTFORD 6, 


Cost of power consumption is approxi- 
mately one cent (lc) per hour. 


Please send for literature R d Wi 
d photograph. a { 
welt Sheet, Rod, Wire 
LEWIS ROE MFG. COMPANY 
1042-1050 DeKALB AVE. THE BRISTOL BRASS CORP. BRISTOL, CONN. - 15 PARK 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK ROW, N.Y. + MOSPITAL TRUST BLDG. PROVIDENCE, R. 1. soon. 
Try PLATER’S PUTTY 
A New Stop-off or masking compound FOR RESULTS ADVERTISE 
Order a trial jar satisfaction METAL FINISHING 
PLATING PROCESSES CORP. ® Holyoke, Mass. 
‘ 


We'd Rather Prove Our 
Ability by Performance 


NICKEL SILVER 


Sheets —Rolls 


Phosphor Bronze, Bronze Gilding Metal 
Low Brass and ane: Alloys 


WATERBURY ROLLING MILLS, Ine. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


{ 
¢ 
We believe in earning and deserving your | 
good will and patronage by giving you | 
the very best in service and merchandise. | 
A phone call brings you prompt action. | 
‘ 
{ 
{ 


THE ROBERTS ROUGE COMPANY 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Specialists in Manufacturing of Thoroughly Depen 
able Gold, Sterling and Silver Plate Rouges 
Stainless Steel, Chrome and Crocus Compovwds 
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CDDS and ENDS 


he Printed Page: 
From Silicate P’s & Q’s: “One common method (for keeping silver- 
gre bright!) is to place the silver in an aluminum pan and heat in a 
Bid solut of soda. The electrolytic cell thus set up results in a 
ratio? the tarnish coating to the aluminum which blackens 
vceptib hut leaves the silver as shiny as though it were hand 
ished. We agree with the practice but take mild issue with the 
IN sory, In the first place, the black silver tarnish being silver sulfide, 


ny migration of the sulfide to the aluminum would result in the 
mation of aluminum sulfide, which is yellow, not black. Actually, 
| » reaction involves reduction of the silver sulfide by the nascent 
wen liberated at the silverware cathode, accompanied by solution 
In the second place, 


vari 
‘the aluminum anode of the electrolytic cell. 
be blackening of the aluminum is due to the impurities left behind 
ben the aluminum dissolves in the soda and would occur even if 
TIOVR tarnished silverware were not present, as anyone who has etched 

minum in alkalies could testify. The author also points out that 

etasilicate is not suitable as the electrolyte, which is to be expected 
view of absence of attack of this compound on aluminum. That 
what makes metasilicate a good cleaner for aluminum. In the third 
Nace the reduction of the silver sulfide film results in a dull silver 
urface which requires polishing to produce a luster. 


Facts that are not frankly faced have a habit of stabbing us in the back. 


BOWDEN 


According to the New York Times, five fathers, including two with 
hildren. were sent to the induction center by their draft boards 
because of absenteeism and job jumping. What did the other three 
ave, cocker spaniels?? This same paper also ran an ad offering 
p radio drill for sale, leaving us uncertain as to whether the drill was 
p robot, was used for drilling radio parts, or whether they meant 
drill. 


Perfect 


ow Much Do You Know? 


cracks, (Prepared by George Black) 
ed Match the thickness figures in column T usually specified with the 
rT) lating types listed in column II. 
Column I Column II 
A. 0.00] ( ) Cadmium plating 
3. 0,003 ( ) Zine Plating 
. 0,002 ( ) Chtomium Plating, Type I 
D. 0.0002 ( ) Chromium Plating, Type II 
F. 0.0003 ) Cadmium Plating, Threaded Parts 
F. 0.0005 ( ) Nickel Plating, Type I (Ferrous metals) 
0.00003 ( ) Nickel Plating, Type I (Non-Ferrous metals) 
H. 0.000] ( ) Nickel Plating. Type II 
( ) Zine Plating, Subject to Salt Spray 
( ) Tin Plate, Flash Coat 
Answer key will be found on page 322 


ive and Learn Dep't: 


lt will be a surprise to many to learn that rhodium is about equal 
i hardness to chromium, its hardness being about 800 Vickers. And 
Bithough its use in plating is comparatively recent, it was discovered 
wer 140 years ago. 


Editorial Influence: 


Despite our pounding away during the last couple of years on the 
_ that the removal of burrs is correctly termed burring, and that 
he word deburring isn’t even listed in the dictionary, a quick check 
‘ur advertising pages indicates that our advertisers prefer the 
atter by a margin of almost two to one. Just a voice crying in the 
that’s us! 


ilderness 


\d- 
Slogan of the Month: 


You Ma Have Had To Shovel Snow Last Winter—But At 
fast You ‘didn’t Have To Sleep In It! Buy War Bonds! 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 


RIPPLE 
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CHAMPION 
PIECED BUFFS 
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2.094.650: 1.573.961: 
Re. 19.894: 2.140.208 
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1948 DETROIT. 37 OAKLAND AVENUE 


VARIABLE SPEED BUFFING LATHE 


The Variable Speed Buffing Lathe illustrated is considered by many to be the most ad- 
vanced designed lathe for polishing and buffing due to its’ superior performance, fool- 
proof operation, and many safety features. Large or bulky pieces may be handled with- 
out interference and ball bearing spindle construction provides smooth vibrationless 
operation. Maintenance of constant peripheral speeds assure finer, more uniform finishes 
and quick change (1,500 to 3,000 RPM instantly) provides wider range of work han- 
dled. Available 5 and 7'2 HP capacity motor-in-base design for continuous two man oper- 
ation. Write for additional information. 


NEW ENGLAND DISTRIBUTORS FOR 
FORMAX MFG. CO. 


In addition to being one of New England's leading dis- 
tributors of the most advanced types of metal clean- 


ing. finishing, and plating equipment and supplies x 
MAC DERMID INCORPORATED are the exclusive repre- 

sentatives for FORMAX Buffing, Burring, Polishing and Ai! stoma 4 
Lapping COMPOUNDS. Place your orders now for 4 MAX = pown’s stocked 


greaseless Compounds ... Tampico Compounds specie 
Chrome Coloring Rouge Crocus Compounds Emery mane | 
Paste and Cakes © Plastic Buffing Compounds © ‘pec! 
Tripoli © White Diamond Compounds Lime 
Compounds Stainless Steel Compounds Liquid 

Cold Glue * Grease Sticks. 


Front and 


Rear View of 


Variable Speed 
BUFFING LATHE 


